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Nature, though passive beneath the changes man | 
effects upon her surface, and receiving the impress of his | 
proud footstep, yet moulds him to her will. She exerts |, 
upon him unseen and mysterious influences, and throug h| 
them, he is her slave. She enfolds him in a burning at- 
hues greet every where his eyes, sweet odors are borne 
upon the wings of every breeze to his nostrils, music, | 


from choirs of feathered warblers, nature’s own untutored | | 


songsters, charms his ear, and fruits, spontaneous i 
growth, and of flavor the most various and delicious shat | 
sense can conceive of, tempt his palate with luxuriant | 


She ! 


| 
Beauty lures | 


profusion. Nature is herein an arch magician. 
weaves the spell of rapture—to destroy. 
with intoxicating enticements; but oh! to revel in her} 
delusive sweets, is death. Energy of mind and body 
decay; the moral man is warped and distorted ; passion 
bursts the chain of reason and laughs, in frenzy, at con- | 


trol ; 


and the image of the Almighty scarce towers above 
the brute. 


Nature breathes upon her tenant, in other climes, alter- | 
nate heat and cold. She smiles upon him in the plea- | 
sant summer, and, for a season, her robe is gorgeous, h 
Anon, 

She 
enfolds herself in a mantle of snow, and all her loveli- 
But mistrust, condemn her not! 
Dreadful as is | 
her frown, it is fruitful in glorious issues. 
spell; but one of love and kindness. 


voice harmonious, her gifts of choicest growth. 
she scatters the hoar frost, and her breath is chill. 


ness is gone. 
longer is there treachery in her aspect. 
It, too, is a | 
Man, in his god- 
It is as meat to the 
starving; water to the thirsty one. The soul is enkin- 
died with mighty power—is awake to its loftiest desti- | 
That | 
frown is its protecting wgis; it is its nourishment—its 
very life! 


like properties, thrives upon it. 


nies, and strides onward in gigantic prowess. 


In other respects, nature is busy with the soul of man. 
It is not a thing of indifference, even in those better | 
climes, how he may be subjected to her influences ; | 
whether he abide on plain or rugged steep—in the low 


valley, or far up on the towering mountain—where | 
breezes blow calmly, or where the tempest rages—where | 
rivulets gush, or within the sight and the roar of the | 
waterfall. Where catcheth man his intensest thoughts— 
his boldest aspirations ? Where doth his spirit scorn the 
chain of the tyrant most, and in fiercest exultation, revel | 
in unfettered liberty? There, where nature is boldest | 
—fiercest! There, where she piles up mountain upon 
mountain—where the old trees of her mighty forests roar 
as the wind sweeps through their spreading branches—- 
where giant rivers sweep their dark waters to the ocean 
—where peals for ever the thunder of the cataract! 


Witness, ye Alps, with your glistening glaciers and tum- | 
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| with those of the rolling and majestic waters. 


er || 


| 


No | 


| struggle of the elements! 


] his brow! 


} 
| he gazeth on the mad raging of nature! and his soul 
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bling avalanches, among which is nurtured the indomi- 


table Swiss! Witness, ye valleys, forests, rivers, hills of 


America, that echo the pwans of the free ! 
But the influence of the varieties of scenery upon the 
|| land, cannot partake of the full measure of potency 


When 


i] | the storm beateth upon the fixed and immoveable earth, 
mosphere, beneath the rays of a tropic sun; gorgeous || . 
! 


its terrors are fettered by the evidence of its partial 
impotence; for, though it may sweep over the surface, 
spreading wide destruction, it cannot shake the eternal 


| foundations. But when it combatteth with the deep, it 


| heaveth it up from its caves and abysses—it scattereth it 


heavenward in spray—it tosseth it to and fro, until it is 
lashed into 
“ Mighty waves, 
That ape earth’s fixed and storm-defying hills ;” 

and they that “go down upon the sea in ships,” rocking 
in their floating homes upun the raging billows, are 
surrounded by all that is most grand and sublime in 
nature; to which the fiercest conflicts of the elements 
on earth, can offer no competition. It hath 
prayer of many an ardent imagination, that it might 


been the 





|| vevel in the awful glory of a furious storm at sea—as 
being the limit of possible enjoyment. 

On the land, unless it be from the summit of some 
| lofty mountain, the influences of scenery are diminished 
“by the limit to vision; while the sense of comparative 
But upon the 
‘| boundless sea, all is freedom, all majesty, all power. 
The ocean, even in its calm placidity, stretches out 
beyond the measure of vision, the emblem of infinity ; 


' security is a second source of detraction. 


and in its commotion, its kindred influences are some 
times terrible to the soul. The rover of the deep, the 
free-hearted, enthusiastic Sailor Boy—he who 


* Would ever be 
On the wide—wide sea,” 


is noted throughout the world as possessing peculiar and 
distinguishing characteristics. Whence obtains he his 
ardent, honest, gushing feelings, save from converse 
with his watery home? He hears the fiercest storm-wind 
blow; he rides on crested waves, he looks the rushing 
tempest in the face~and how can he help but be mould- 
ed and transformed? Behold our “ Reerer” Boy! He 
hath climbed the tall mast, and looketh out upon the 





Mark his speaking features ! 


| Oh, has not the artist gloriously embodied there the 


| 


The 
wind is playing with his locks, and scattering them on 
He clingeth to the rocking spar, where the 
/landsman would blanch and shrink, but no terror is 
pour in his young heart! How his eye beameth, as 


| inspiration that enkindles the soul of the sailor! 


_awaketh to a fervor, that shall never sleep! 


H. F. H. 































THE 


Original. 
THE CRUSADER. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE BROTHERS,” “‘ CROMWELL,” ETC. 


’Tis an old story—done i’ the olden time 

Falsehood and faith—man’s honor, woman’s crime! 
'Tis an old story—often told before— 

Such as hath been, and shall be, evermore. 

Iv the department of Auvergne, the sunniest, and 
fairest, and most fertile district of fair France, some 
miles from Monistrol, a narrow, savage, and indented 
glen, in striking contrast to the broad valley of the superb 
Loire which it intersects, affords an outlet to the waters 
of the Lignon; which hurries down, fretting and chafing, 
over many a rocky dam, to join the larger river, between 


stupendous masses of basaltic rock, black, rugged, and | 


austere, yet beautiful and grand in all their varied as- 
pects. 
memory of man began, by subterranean fires, the whole 
slope of the valley, formed by the debris of the slaty 
rock, is clothed with massive and impervious foliage, 


Below these mighty walls, reared ages ere the 


through which a difficult but most romantic path ascends, 
taking the torrent for its guide, toward the little village 
of Issengeaux. 
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when it escaped from the confinement of the iron barb- 
ings, which, running all along the neck, connected the 
bright chamfront with the steel-plated saddle and scaled 
Another menial held the long lance, and small, 


| three-cornered shield, waiting, as it should seem, until 


the rider might come forth; while several others, pages, 


| and men-at-arms, and one or two girls, seemingly belong- 


| ing to the household, were loitering round the entrance, 


| case. 


Above this road, which it commands, | 


perched like the eyry of some bird of prey upon the | 


verge of a projecting crag, three hundred feet, at least, 


above the waters which perpetually foam and murmur | *"" 
to its confluence with the majestic Loire, which, from 


round its base, there may be seen, to this day, the 


remains, rifted and gray, and overrun with immemorial | 


ivy, which has, most probabiy, preserved them from 
It 


evidently never has been large; but in the early years of 


entire ruin—of a tall Norman keep or watch tower. 


the thirteenth century, although even then an ancient 
building, it was entire, and a place of formidable strength. 


admiring the fine horse, and laughing merrily among 
themselves at fifty trifles, such as youths and maidens 
have laughed at, and will laugh at still, despite philoso- 
phy and common sense to boot, from the creation down- 
ward. 


In the third story of that ruined keep, accessible even 
now to an adventurous climber, there is a little chamber, 
occupying one third of the area of the tower, irregular 
in shape, for two of its walls are segments, and the two 
others radii of a circle, its longest side being the outer 
wall of the castle, and its two ends, partitions diverging 
from a central circle, which is occupied through the 
whole height of the building, by a steep, winding stair- 
Though small, it is a pleasant spot even now, 
with three tall lanceolated windows; through which the 
green leaves of the ivy flutter at every breath of air, 
commanding a wide prospect of the deep chasm-like 
valley of the Lignon, from its far mountain cradle down 


that giddy height, may be seen winding its silver way 
through many a golden cornfield, many a teeming vine- 
yard. In this apartment, decorated with the best skill 
of that early day, were two young persons, deeply engaged 


| in conversation seemingly of a description the most inte- 


A flanking wall of huge rough stones surrounded its | 


small court-yard, with bartizans projecting at the angles, 


quite over the face of the precipice, and two small tur- | 


rets with many a loop and crenelle, guarding the narrow 
gate, to which the only access was by a steep and zigzag 
path, hewn by the pickaxe through the solid rock, and 
purposely exposed at every traverse, to shot of bow and 
This 


perilous approach was liable, moreover, to be swept 


arbalast, both from the castle and its outworks. 


from end to end by avalanches, as it were, of rocky frag- 
ment, which were piled ready at each point of vantage, 
and that, too, so slightly, that the frailest arm would 


climate, than of more close connexions. 


resting to their feelings. They were of different sexes, 
beth in the prime of youthful life, both eminently hand- 
some, and, though there might be something of resem- 
blance in their high features and rather dark complex- 
ions, it was yet the resemblance rather of very distant 
kindred, or, perhaps, of dwellers under the same ripe 


The girl, had 


_ hot seen, certainly, her eighteenth summer; yet she was 


have sufficed to launch them down the precipitous | 


descent. But, at the time with which we have to do, 
the fortress, although garrisoned, as might be judged, 
from the steel-clad warder pacing his round upon the 
ballium, and the swallow-tailed pennoncelle floating above 
the keep, was, evidently, on good terms with the neigh- 
borhood; for its draw-bridge was lowered across the 
deep dry moat, hewn like the road, out of the solid rock, 
and the steel-clenched and grated leaves of the gate 
stood wide open. In the small oourt-yard, a groom was 
leading to and fro a splendid charger of the high breed 
of Andalusia, which, even at that early age, had been 
improved by mixture of the Arab blood, introduced by 
the Moorish victors, coal-black, without « single speck 
of white, except a small star on his brow, with a keen, 
vicious eye, and a mane that almost swept the ground, 


tall, and fully formed; her glowing bust, and all the 
wavy outlines of that most lovely of all lovely things, her 
woman figure, developed to the full extent of that volup- 
tuous roundness, which, in a colder climate, would 
Her face was not less 
perfect than her form, perfectly oval, with large dark 
Italian eyes, half languor and half fire; a nose, in which 


have betokened a maturer age. 


the slightest tendency toward the aquiline, redeemed the 
insipid character of the more classic outline; lips, exqui- 
sitely arched and pouting, with a perpetual dimple play- 
ing at either corner; and hair, the most superb that ever 
added to woman’s beauty, dark as the wings of night, 
and so redundant, that if it had escaped from the con- 
finement of the fillet, which restrained it, it would have 
flowed down to her very feet, veiling her person by its 
ample waves. Nor was her beauty anywise impaired by 
the pensive, melancholy attitude which she maintained ; 
as, half reclined on a settee within the embrasure of one 
of the tall windows, with her chin propped upon an arm 
of the most perfect symmetry, she suffered her right 
hand to lie all unresisting in the fervent grasp of her 
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companion; while of her eyes, which were bent earth- 
ward, nothing could be discovered but the long silky 


lashes so exquisitely pencilled in relief on her transpa- | 


rent cheek. He, too, was young—too young, as it would 
have seemed, from the first glance, for the gilded spurs 
which showed he had attained already to the rank of 
knighthood—his hair, like hers, was coal black, but dif- 
ferent in this, that it was wreathed above a broad, high 
forehead with a thousand natural curls; his eyes were 


also dark, and sparkled with a quickness that showed | 


him prone, at least, to gusts of passion; while the com- 


pression of his tiin lips told as clearly of a character | 


resolved and positive, as did the deep lines on his brow, 
and from each nostril downward to the angles of the 
mouth, speak the dominion of unconquerable passions— 
still was the whole contour decidedly impressive, and 


even handsome, though it might well be doubted, wheth- | 


er at an age more advanced, the less attractive features 
might not predominate. He was attired, from the throat 
downward, in a complete suit of chain mail, exquisitely 
wrought, and yielding to the play of every swelling mus- 
cle, polished, too, with such rare skill, that every ring 
flashed to the early sunbeams, as if it had been wrought 
of fabled adamant. This dress, however, was only visible 
at the neck, where it was firmly riveted to a broad gor- 
get of bright steel, and on the arms and legs which it 
completely covered—these to the wrist, leaving the bony 
but white hand, defenceless—those to the ancles, where 
it was joined by splented shoes of the same hard and 
glistening material. All else was covered by a surcoat, 
resembling in form, a herald’s tabard, or the poncho of 
the South American, of pure white cloth, bisected in the 
front by a broad cross of scarlet. This over-dress was 
fastened round the waist by an embroidered belt, through 
which was thrust a long, stout, two-edged dagger, the 
only weapon of offence he bore about his person. Ona 
small oaken table, in the centre of the room, were placed 
his helmet, a cumbrous flat-topped casque, with neither 
crest nor plume, and his gauntlets delicately wrought in 
scale; while his two-handed sword—a massive blade, 
four feet, at least, in length, with a cross-handled hilt pro- 
portionately large and heavy—rested against it, with a 
rich baldric trailing down upon the oaken floor. 

“A thousand! thousand thanks, sweet Adelaide,”’ he 
said, pressing the fair hand, which he grasped, to his 
hot lips. ‘ That word bath made me all invincible !— 
that word hath given me the strength, the resolution, to 
dare all—to endure all—and—by the aid of blessed 
Mary and her son—to conquer all! Three years, when 
passed, are but so many days of retrospection. Three 
years !—sweet Adelaide—three little years—and by your 
father’s promise—by your own dear ayowal—you will be 
mine—mine own for ever! Is it not so—is it not, love- 
liest ?”’ 

“ Have I not said it, Brian?” she replied, raising her 
liquid eyes to his, but dropping them again upon the 
instant, before the glance of fiery passion which encoun- 
tered hers—* have | not said it, Brian? How often must 
I promise—how often vow, to satisfy your craving ear- 
nestness? Is it, that you misdoubt my word? Is it, 
that I have all misread your soul—and that you are, in 
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| truth, as they rumor you, jealous unto suspicion, distrust- 
| ful of all faith?” 
|| “No! no! believe it not,” he answered in tones abso- 
lutely choked with passionate emotion—‘ doubt thee !— 
|| as soon doubt Heaven!—as soon Heaven’s King in all 
his glory! Doubt thee !—By all the gods, thy name, 
|| before three years be flown, shall be acknowledged 
|| through every realm of Europe—shall be as widely bruit- 
ed for the paragon of constancy and beauty, as the four 
winds can blow the tidings. From the remotest point of 
1 Spain, to the blue waters of Byzantium, all shall admit 
thine eminence! Say only, Adelaide, say only, once 
| again, that thou dost love me!” 


“TI have said so. I have said so, again, and again, 
‘| Brian! Yet, since it seems nought else will satisfy you 
| —I do! Ido! with all my heart and soul, most singly 
and most wholly, love you!” she exclaimed, a deep 
i crimson flush pervading as she spoke, not her cheeks, 
only, but her brow, her neck, her bosom, and those 
exquisitely falling shoulders, as far as they were visible 
|| above the collar of her low velvet boddice—while her 
| full eye met his with so deep an expression of voluptu- 
\| ous passion, and dwelt on his face so languidly, that 
Brian was emboldened to throw his right hand round 





| her sylph-like waist, and clasp her to his bosom. Nor 
| did the maid resist, but twining her soft arms about his 
| neck, she met his kiss half way; and, for ten seconds’ 
|| space, their hearts beat sensibly against each other's 
! bosom, in tumultuous union, their eyes grew dim with 
\ passion, their lips were glued together. But after that 
} one burst of irresistible, uncontrolled phrensy—for love, 
|| in its excess, is phrensy—the maiden, extricating herself 
|| from his embrace, parted the close curls on his forehead, 
] and imprinted there one long kiss—then arising, with a 
| blush yet deeper than before—“ There, Brian, there,” 
|| she said, playfully smiling, ‘ that must both satisfy thee, 
‘| and convince! More, I cannot say—more, | cannot give 
] thee—and keep thy confidence or love. And now, God 
speed thee. Let not the lip of woman bear away that 
| kiss which I have left upon thy brow ;—as I shall keep 
‘for thee the burning one which thou hast printed on my 
lip—nay ! rather, on my soul! not e’en my father shall 
_ press his mouth to mine, ere your kiss shall release me. 
And now, God speed thee, Brian. I need not bid thee 
|| be foremost ever—for that I know thou wilt! But oh! 


‘be not too rash! Few damoiselles, I trow, need so 


advise their ¢hevalicrs ;—but | know thee too well—too 
well have marked thy daring, thine enthusiastic, all-per- 
vading valor, to fancy that thy spirit lacks the stimulus 
of words, more than thy gallant Andalusian needs the 


spur to urge him to the charge. God speed thee, Brian, 
‘and, farewell.”” And even as she spoke, a distant swell 
of martial music, the prolonged cadences of the shrill 
trumpet blent with the deep clang of the Norman nukir, 
came floating on the gentle breeze, from the far valley of 
the Loire. “There! hear you not,” she added, “hear 
you not, even now, the music of your comrades '—and 
see! see! there they file, band after band, and banner 
after banner, across the bridge that spans our valley! 
Blessed Maria, what a gorgeous train—lo! how their 


spear-heads twinkle in the sunbeams—how their plate 
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armor flashes !—pennon, and pennoncelle, and banderol <) 
waving and fluttering to the free winds, above a sea of) 
plumage !—-there, the square banner of the Great Counts | 
of Auvergne—and there, the Lion flag of Ferrand of 
Clermont—and Guy de Ponthieu’s Ravens—and Tan- 
kerville’s chained dragon!—and there!—haste, Brian, 
haste! 
dron, and spur Black Tristram to his speed—there floats 


Do on your helmet quick, and belt your espal- | 


the oriflamme itself—the gorgeous oriflamme of France, 
Linger not—loiter 
And 


be thou fortunate, as I will still be faithful, and we shall 


above King Philip and his peers. 


not, my beloved—God speed thee! and, farewell! 


be a pair hereafter for chroniclers to tell of in set prose, 
and trouveres to descant upon in lay, and virelay, and | 
sonnet !”’ 

His helmet was braced on—his espaldron was belted 
" 


—snatching his gauntlets from the table, with the ric 
scarf, which she had given, bound on his left arm, he | 
cast one long, long glance upon the lady of his heart; | 
and, daring not to trust himself to speak, rushed down | 


the winding staircase, taking three steps at one, his steel 
shoes clanging, and the point of his huge broadsword 
clashing and jarring on the stones. He gained the 
court, and scattering his largesse to the menials, who, | 
cap in hand, saluted him with loud lip-love, vaulted at 


once into the saddle; dashed like an arrow through the 


gateway, over the clattering drawbridge; and, at a pace | 
positively fearful, plunged down the steep descent, his 
horse’s hoofs striking at every bound the fire from the | 


flinty road, that rang beneath the fury of his gallop. | 
Once he looked back, just where the traverse from the || 
castle joined the road down the Lignon! A fair round || 
arm was waving from the lattice, where they but now || 


had stood together, a white kerchief; and the proverbi- | 


ally quick eye of the lover fancied it could have recog- 


nized that arm of snow, among ten thousand. Bowing 
his helmed head quite to the saddle-bow, he brandished 


his long lance high in air, making the pennoncelle, which 


graced it, rustle and waver in the sunlit atmosphere, 
like the flash of a shooting star; and, spurring his hot 
Andalusian to yet fiercer speed, devoured both hill and || 


valley in his course; and joined his comrades on their || 


way toward the fatal sands of Syria, long ere their rear 


had passed the high and narrow bridge which spans, 


even to the present day, the confluence of the Loire and || 
Lignon. 


~ * cd * -_ 7” 


Three years had passed away—passed as the young}, 


} 
That gallant } 


: . | 
army, which had leaped so dauntlessly ashore from ot 
| 


Disease, and want, |, 


man had expressed himself to her he loved so dearly, 
but as so many days of retrospection. 


proud red-cross gallies, had whitened with their bones 
the pestilential fields of Palestine. 
and treason of false friends, and, more than all, dissen- 


sions in the host, had marred the progress of that superb i 
array, which—led by the unrivalled Lion-heart, the wise | 
and wary Philip, and scores of other chiefs whose names | 
were second to these only—had threatened the extexmi- || 
nation of the Saracen dominion. Philip Augustus had | 


returned to his paternal kingdom; and was occupied 


i 


more wisely, if less gloriously, in fixing bimself more || 


|| the mean-spirited and vengeful Austrian. 


| boast to Adelaide de Montemar. 


|| arm. 
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firmly on his throne than any king, who had sat there 
Richard—who had, reluctant 
to depart, lingered with his bold islanders as long as any 


since the Great Charles. 


hope remained—was now a captive in the dungeons of 
None of that 


‘lordly expedition yet remained in the land, which the most 


superstitious now scarcely hoped to win, except the 
Templars and the Hospitallers, whose vow permitted to 


‘them neither peace nor truce, so long as Infidels pos- 


sessed the city of the Tomb. Three years had passed, 


and more !—and from the first glad tidings, which 


reached France of their triumphant debarcation, of their 
| first mighty victory, no ship arrived, but brought reports 


proving that Brian de Latouche had well made good his 
At Ascalon, it was his 
lance that bore Iconium’s Soldan from the saddle—before 
the leaguered walls of Acre, it was his sword that won 
Zamor, ‘the good horse that never failed his rider,’ the 
choicest of that breed of Yemen, emphatically styled the 
winged, in single fight from the proud Prince of Trebi- 


zond, who lost his charger and his life together! And 


when the axe of England’s Lion-heart had dashed the 
| - : . - . . 
| gates of that same city into atoms, forcing its way 


through heart of oak and bars of steel, as though they 


| had been reeds and pasteboard, it was the foot of Brian 


de Latouche that pressed the threshold, second to Rich- 


ard’s only. Nay, more! When France had treache- 
rously fallen from the league, though still a few of her 
best warriors tarried to win them laurels under the flag 
of their hereditary foe—when, after having relieved 
Jaffa, that most unequalled hero sustained with * ‘ seven- 
teen knights, and three hundred archers, the charge 
of sixty thousand Turks, and grasping his lance, rode 
furiously along their front, from the right to the left 
wing, without meeting an adversary who dared encoun- 
ter his career,’ it was again the hand of Brian de 
Latouche that couched his spear by Richard’s bridle- 


Nor, when his fame was at the highest, did he 


| forget his plighted word—whenever he couched lance, 


”? 


his ery was “ Adelaide de Montemar!”"—till, at that eri 
de guerre alone, a hundred of the boldest mussulmen 
would draw their reins in terror—till, as the youth had 
boasted, each knight of the Christian host had heard the 
fame, and, judging of the beauty by the exploits it pro- 
duced, had willingly admitted the pre-eminence of her, 
whose charms and constancy were backed by so strong 
an arm, and a heart so dauntless, as those of Brian de 
Latouche. 

Three years had passed, and more, when, in a gloomy 
evening in November—on which the winds sullenly wail- 
ing through the overcast and cloudy sky, were whirling 
the sere leaves from every tree—a stately knight, fol- 
lowed by four attendants—two of them negro slaves, 
with caftan, scymetar, and turban! two, Christian men- 
at-arms, in plate and mail!—rode wearily along the 
rocky path, which, following the valley of the Lignon, 
leads to the Mountain keep of Euguerrand de Monte- 
mar, the chastelain of Issengeaux. 

The ‘knight was a tall, powerful figure, sheathed cap- 


|| a-pie in armor of linked mail, partially covered by the 


* Gibbon, Vol. VIII. 395. Oxford Ed. 
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white surcoat of a crusader. He sat with practised 
grace, on a superb blood-bay Arabian, sixteen hands 
high, at least, and powerful enough—unusual as such 
stature is, among the generally slight coursers of the 
East—to bear a knight in complete panoply, throughout 
the longest day that ever yet was spent in battle. The 
noble steed was not caparisoned for battle, but decorated 
with the lightest furniture then used; as though the prac- 
tised eye of his owner was aware that every thing which 
tended to conceal the exquisite proportions of the animal, 
must be a blemish rather than an ornament. Yet, light 
as was the saddle, and all the corresponding housings, a 
heavy battle-axe of steel, magnificently wrought with 
carvings of Damascus, was slung on one side of the pum- 
mel, while from the other, was suspended, as if to bal- 
ance it, a yet more ponderous mace of similar material, 
workmanship, and decoration—these, save the dagger at 
his belt, were the only offensive weapons which the 
rider bore ; tor, one of the esquires, in addition to his own 


1] 
| 


speak out. 


“Inquire what?” retorted the knight. “Inquire 
what, fool, what?” he once again repeated, as the 
esquire, littke encouraged by his manner, hesitated to 


“Whether the Chastelain be at the fort,” at length he 
faltered out. 
“Why! where else should he be, thou dolt ?”’ returned 


his master. “ He hath no other castle—he dwells even 


here !”’ 


| For strange though it may seem, it yet was most cha- 
| . . . . 
| racteristic of the determined, resolute, and yet enthusi- 


| 


arms, carried the long lance and heater-shaped shield of | 


the knight; while the other led a coal-black Andalusian, ] 


fully barbed for battle, to whose steel] saddle was attach- 


ed, besides the usual mace and battle-axe, his long two- | 


handed broadsword. The face of the warrior, as, also, 
his strong hands, were bare, for his casque and gauntlets 
hung with his battle-axe at the saddle-bow, while his 
head was protected only by a low cap of scarlet cloth, 
with a long drooping plume, leaving his strongly-marked 
and noble features, exposed to the eye, which there 
might read strange tales of pride, and energy, and pas- 
sion. Short coal-black hair, curled round a forehead 
unusually high and massive, worn away, somewhat, at 
the temples, by the pressure of the helmet, and closely 


cut behind, that it might not impede the fastenings of the || 


mail hood, displayed a set of high, thin, features; the 


predominant expression of which, was overruling and | 


all-mastering pride, although the thick and corded veins 
upon the forehead, and the deep lines furrowed by the 
hot ploughshare of an excitable and ever restless soul, 
betokened other and more fiery impulses, that well might 
aspire for pre-eminence against the master passion. 
The mouth was shadowed by a thick black moustache, 


which quivered, as it were, instinct with life, at every tran- | 


sient emotion, while, to complete the picture, a deep scar 
crossing the forehead, and narrowly missing the right eye, 
gave an expression of additional sternness to a counte- 
nance, which, in spite of its fierce and audacious charac- 
ter, could not be looked upon without both admiration 
and respect. The age of this formidable-looking person 
was, probably, not more than six or seven and twenty, 
although exposure to the fierce suns of the East, while 
it had burnt his naturally dark complexion to almost 
negro blackness, had given him the appearance of being 
several years farther advanced toward the mid vale of life. 

“‘ That is the fortress, Amelot,”’ he said, in deep, sono- 
rous tones, “‘ thatis ‘the fortress—we shall be there anon 
—the ascent turns abruptly beyond that mighty chestnut, 
which has not yet lost all its leaves.” 

“And in good time here comes a wood-cutter, Sir 
Brian!” answered the man-at-arms, a favorite esquire, 
whom he had addressed. ‘“ Were I not best inquire?” 


_astic character of Brian de Latouche, that since he had 
‘returned to France, he had made no inquiry—had asked 
_no question concerning her whom he loved so devotedly. 
_He would have deemed it ominous of evil to inquire of 
| her health, and, as to asking of her constancy, he would 
|have spurned the very thought, as something nearly 
allied to sacrilege—and equally dishonorable to her and 
to himself, as auguring the existence, on his own part, of 
a most base and narrowminded jealousy, and authori- 
zing a suspicion against her of the most shameful fickle- 
/ness! And, therefore, though his heart might throb at 


mention of the name of Montemar, he had repressed his 


| doubts, his terrors, his emotions, within that most inscru- 


| table of mysteries, the heart of a strong-minded, crafty 


| 


man. Nor, indeed, had he asked, would he have 


found any one to answer; for, so small was the conse- 
quence of Euguerrand de Montemar, and so small the 
renown of his daughter, except in so far as it had been 
/promulgated by the deeds of Latouche himself, that 
scarcely any one in France, except the dwellers in their 
close vicinity, could have afforded him the smallest 
tidings of the object of his anxiety. 

He passed the angle of the road; and great was his 
astonishment when he perceived that there waved no 
pennoncelle above the battlements, glanced no light 
through the casements of the tower. Goaded almost to 


|| madness at the sight, he spurred his good horse to its 


speed, and in a moment, stood within the shadow of the 


| draw-bridge. Raising his bugle to his lips, he blew a 


i 
| 
| 


| 


| 


| blast that made awood, rock and river echo, for minutes, 
| to its prolonged and piercing summons. And long ere 
‘any answer could have been returned, again he sent 
it forth !—again!—and yet again !—waking the peasantry 
for miles around, yet bringing no response from the 
| apparently deserted fortalice. At length, when Brian's 
patience was well nigh exhausted, a feeble light gleamed 
| from a shot-hole near the summit of the tower—was lost 
|—shone out again, a story lower, and at last reached the 
‘court! A moment after, it flashed from a crenelle in the 
watch-tower by the gate, displaying the white hair and 
| well-known features of the old seneschal, who tremu- 
| lously craved to know who claimed admittance. 
“ J!—death to your soul!” fiercely exclaimed the 
‘soldier. “I, Brian de Latouche! Up! up with your 
portcullis, and down draw-bridge !—why keep you me 
herve shivering in the night wind?” 
After a short delay, the bridge was lowered, and the 
gate opened. Recovering bis good humor, the knight 
| vode in, holding some gold coins in his right hand, about 
/to throw them to the old faithful servant, whom he had 
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known from his earliest boyhood—when, to his wonder, !! 


the old man stepped before him, and catching hold of his 
rein— 

“Stop! stop ” he cried, “Sir Brian! there be none 
here save I!” 

“None here save thee?” exclaimed the surprised 


and now thoroughly alarmed erusader. “ Why, where | 


then i’ the fiend’s name, be they? Speak! speak! old 
man—see you not lam choking?) Whereis Euguerrand 
—where Adelaide de Montemar ?” 

“* My master—my master Euguerrand, that is,” falter- 
ed the old man, “ has been dead—these two years, come 
Martinmas ! 
Thomas, at Issengeaux! And as for my lady—as for 


He lies up yonder in the chapel of St. 
my Lady Adelaide” — 
“Well! well! Speak! speak! thou torturer! or I 
will wring it forth, if it be with thy life blood. What of 
thy lady!” 
“She hath been married—married these eighteen | 


months, and better.” ! 
“Liar! Dog! Slave!” thundered the knight, leap- 


ing at one bound from the saddle, seizing him by the | 


throat, and shaking him so furiously, that he had well 
nigh slain him. ‘‘ Confess! confess, that thou hast lied, 
and I will pardon thee! Speak! speak, man ”—=still 


without relaxing his stern gripe on his throat—* speak! 
Say thou hast lied, and bless me!” and with the words 
he loosed him, yet it was many minutes ere the terrified | 
vassal could find breath to answer him. | 

“ True! it is very true—true as the sun in heaven!” 


“ True !'—the sun! The sun is not true—Heaven is | 





not true! there 1s No TrutTH! Ifthis be so—all is lie! i 
all, all! The sun in heaven, the heaven itself, the God |} 
that made them all! But speak, speak out. IT am i] 
patient now, and can hear—very—calmly!” and he 
choked down his fury into his heart of hearts, and stood | 
pale, firm, and motionless, without once interrupting him, i 
till his tale was concluded. } 

Within one year after his sailing for the East, while | 
the first tidings of his valor and his glory were fresh and |) 
rife about her, she had inclined a willing ear to the ! 
addresses of a poor, nameless, Norman squire, whom | 
chance had brought to that vicinity, and thrown upon | 
her father’s hospitality! The splendid evidences of her | 
lover's faith, and worth, and glory, availed not anything to 
restrain her; and eighteen months before, her father hav- | 
ing died but ten or twelve weeks, she had espoused him, | 
and set forth at once to his demesnes, near to Avranches, 


on the Western coast. 


“Hal well—itis weir! And for this I have won|! 


wealth, such as kings might envy! Fame, such as never | 


ys! . | 
king attained, nor dreamed of—save the Lion-heart! 


For this, | 








For this, I refused the daughter of Lusignan. 





but she shall wither—wither—wither !—accursed—deso- 
late—broken-hearted! The boldest soul shall tremble 
—the manliest ear shrink from the story of my terrible 
revenge! Grant me this—only this, and to thy service, 
and the warfare for thy temple and thy tomb, I do devote 
myself for ever!’ 

He turned abruptly, mouted his good horse, Zamor— 
rode many a mile toward Paris that same night. Within 
the week, he knelt to the grand master of the order— 
registered himself a Templar—swore to perpetual celi- 
bacy—and thenceforth never more on earth was the 
name heard of Brian de Latouche; but far and wide, 
both for good and for evil, was the more famous appella- 
tion spread abroad of * Brian de Bois Gilbert! 





* It will be easily perceived that the idea of this sketch was 
adopted, with a view to carry out, humbly and imperfectly, a 
slight hint of the great magician, dropped carelessly, like many 
another pearl, from his incomparable pen, in the sublime scene 
of the turret chamber, between the Templar and Rebecca. 
Ivanhoe. Chapter XXIV. 





Original. 
THE TRIUMPH OF SONG. 
AN ANECDOTE OF JOHN HOWARD PAYNE, ESQ. 


BY FRANCES 8S. OSGOOD. 
Far from his own beloved land, 
Within a western wood, 
Seized by a rude, barbarian band, 
The minstrel-rover stood. 


Sad dreams of home were in his mind— 
Hark ! echoing to the thought— 

“ Home! home! sweet home !””—the forest-wind 
Softly that burden brought! 


Then flashed the poet’s lifted eye, 
And proudly rose his tone; 
Warm glowed his cheek—his heart beat high— 


“That song! it is mine own!” 


“Thine! thine !”—they dash, with eager hand, 
The fetters from his frame, 

And mutely reverent round him stand, 
In sorrow and in shame. 


And safe and free, they bid him part, 
The bard whose gift it is, 

To trace in every other heart, 
The song he sends from his! 


Original. 
HEAVEN’S BOND. 


—Cod of my fathers—was it for this?” and he stamped | Wien two fond hearts are joined, love pledged to love, 
furiously with his mailed heel upon the pavements, and | The Gods are witnesses. Whatever deed 
bit his lip till the blood sprung. “‘ But hear me, thou,” | Were sin in wife to husband, or reverse, 


he went on, turning his hands and eyes upward—* hear | Is sin, by lover or by mistress done. 


me, thou, for whose tomb I have fought—Aow, thou best 


When once a maid her virgin troth hath plighted, 


knowest! hear me swear—that henceforth I live but for Though yet the nuptial torch be lighted not, 


Earth shall not drink her blood—nor the 


vengeance ! 


And binding vows be still unregistered, 
cold waters choke her breath—nor the tomb cover her! | The heart is wedded in the sight of Heaven! 
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Original. 
THE FIRST AND SECOND WIFE; 


OR, CONFESSIONS OF A DISCONTENTED MAN. 


BY MRS. EMMA C. EMBURY. 


PART Il. 


“ We wither from our youth. We gasp away— 

Sick—sick ; unfound the boon—uaslaked the thirst, 
Though to the last, in verge of our decay, 

Some phantom lures, such as we sought at first— 

But all too late—so are we doubly curst.”—cHILDE HAROLD. 


My grief, for the loss of my wife, was as profound as 
it was sincere. Now that she was lost to me for ever, 
her virtues and graces rose up, as it were, in judgment 
against me, and the tenderness, which, if displayed 
earlier, might have saved her life, was now lavished 
upon her memory My natural disposition, to view 
every thing on its darkest side, rendered me doubly sus- 
ceptible of real grief, and for many months after Maria’s 
death, 1 was quite inconsolable. But time wrought its 
usual changes. 


On her death-bed, my wife had confided to her cousin |) 


the charge of our child, and from the time of her 
mother’s burial, my daughter had resided with Ellen. | 
There existed, therefore, a bond of union between us, 
which could not easily be severed, and as I visited my | 
child daily, I began to find an agreeable solace for my 


loneliness, in the society of her adopted mother. Ellen | 
possessed that elasticity of temper which offers strong | 


resistance to the pressure of sorrow, and which soon 


rebounds even if bowed down, for a time, by an over- |, 
. . | 
powering weight. She had tenderly loved her husband, |) 


and had deeply lamented his death, but she was not one 


to cherish sorrow as a duty, and brood over melancholy | 


resolutions with romantic enthusiasm. When time had 


subdued her grief, she could be cheerful and even joyous. 
I have heard the ringing laugh burst from her rosy lips, 
while the dusk habiliments of deep mourning still enve- | 
loped her form; and the merry sparkle of her bright eye | 
sometimes gleamed out strangely from beneath the 
widow's veil. Yet, I never doubted the sincerity of her 
feelings, and, perhaps, was not sorry, in this instance, to 
distrust their durability. 

The bud of spring, the blossom of summer, the falling 
leaf of autumn, and the shroud-like snows of winter, had 
thrice visited Maria’s tomb, ere I ventured to think of | 
filling the vacant place in my heart and home. Was it 








strange that my thoughts should recur to the days gone | 
by, and recall the passionate devotion of my disappointed | 
youth? In the pride of youth and loveliness, Ellen had | 
rejected my suit, but she had, since then, tasted the bitter | 
cup of sorrow, of disappointment, almost of poverty, and 
I now hoped a better result. The romance of early youth | 
had for ever faded from the hearts of both, and it was | 
with little of the trepidation of former times, that | row 
proffered my hand to the object of my early wove. Her | 
reply was characterized by her usual frankness. She | 


assured me of the warmest esteem and friendship, but at |, 


the same time avowed her belief that her feelings were | 
not sufficiently warm to satisfy my wishes. 


SECOND WIFE. 


not the same capacity for affection which I once possess- 
ed; early recollection, and kindly associations, attach me 
more closely to you than to any one now living, but those 
very recollections, and the memory of your sweet wife, 
would have prevented me from ever accepting your hand, 
had I not made a solemn promise to the dying. I pledged 
myself to Maria, that if ever you made me such a pro- 
posal, and it was not repugnant to my feelings, I would 
become the mother of her orphan child. If you can 
deem your affection sufficiently repaid by my deep love 
for your child, and my warm friendship for yourself, I 
am willing to become your wife; but I beseech you to 
examine your own heart, and assure yourself whether 
you will be content with so cold a return.” 


Few, even of the most reasonable men, would have 
been quite satisfied with this calm answer, and it may 
easily be imagined how little it suited my ardent tem- 
per. Her very coldness, however, was a new incite- 
ment to the pursuit, and, contrary to her advice, with a 
determination not to be content with her friendship, I 


), resolv ed to make her my wife. 


Let no man hope to bring back, in after life, the 
bright visions of his youth. In my early anticipation, it 
seemed to me that to stand at the altar with Ellen as 
my bride, would be to attain the very summit of felicity: 
and yet, when the hour came—when I knelt beside her 
and listened to the holy words which made her mine for 
ever—the image of the gentle creature, who had pledged 
to me the virgin faith of her pure heart, rose up before 
my troubled fancy, and my heart grew sick as I thought 
of the love which had passed away from earth and left 
no trace. 
| The first few months after my second marriage, were 
spent in travelling, and, amid its excitements and annoy- 
ances, I found opportunity enough for the exercise of my 


| carping spirit, so that my wife escaped its influence. 


| But when we were once settled in our own home, I 
quickly returned to old habits, and Ellen found, to her 
great surprise, that the devoted lover was transformed 
| into the peevish husband. Att first, she looked upon my 
outbreaks of temper as accidental, but when she discov- 
ered that they were habitual, they appeared to her such 
evidences of weakness and folly, that they were met by 
the most- unsparing ridicule. With all my affection for 


| Ellen, I had never been ignorant of her vast inferiority to 
her cousin in point of intellect. I had been accustomed 
to be treated by Maria, with the most undeviating respect; 


| no display of infirmity of temper, on my part, could make 
her forget the honor as well as love which she vowed 
| towards her husband, and it was now exceedingly annoy- 
| ing to find myself a butt for the gay jests of my less gifted 
wife. But all my ill-humor was of no avail. The more 
,angry I became, the more amusing my conduct seemed 
to Ellen. High-spirited, but perfectly good-tempered— 
imperturbably cheerful and careless of slight troubles, 


she could not but consider my petulance as extremely 
ludicrous. Entirely unaccustomed to study the depths 
of character, she could only judge of the straws upon the 
surface, and, overlooking the deep affection of my nature, 


| which would have been a powerful agent in her hands, 
“The love of my youth has departed,” said she ! “I have |, for the subjection of my violent temper, she undertook 
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to meet it with the keen weapons of ridicule, which sha 
certainly used most cruelly. 

In my intercourse with my fellow men, I had managed 
to render myself very unpopular. Inconsistent and cap- 
tious, it is not to be supposed that I could secure many 
friends; but I had hitherto prided myself upon my 
unbending integrity, and I was now to learn that forget- 


fulness of the minor morals of life, may lead us into the | 


labyrinth of vice as certainly as want of principle. 


My estate was situated in a beautiful part of the coun- 


try, and all that art could do to embellish nature, had | 


been successfully tried. 
and beautiful, trees of every variety adorned the parks, 
and the garden and conservatories were filled with plants 
from every climate under Heaven. It was not in my 
disposition to be quite contented with any thing, but 


there was certainly nothing in my possessions which so 


nearly approached my ideas of perfection, as Hazelton | 


Hall. 


except in trifling affairs which came under the super- 


My fault-finding spirit found little food there, 


vision of the gardeners, but, like the princess in the fairy | 
tale, | was destined to have my complacency destroyed 


by the knowledge that one thing was yet wanting. A 
friend who was one day walking with me, happened to 
observe that my estate only required a natural stream of 


Woodland 


and meadow, hill and valley, artificial water-courses, and 


water to possess every variety of scenery. 


fountains, were all there—the winding course of a moun- 
tain torrent alone was absent. From that unlucky 
moment, the demon of discontent took entire possession 


deficiency in my patrimonial grounds. My next neigh- 


sufficed to provide subsistence for herself and idiot son. | 
Her land ran back to the foot of a craggy mountain, 
through whose deep ravines ran a rapid brook. Just 
within the limits of her little farm, the stream dashed 
over a cluster of rocks, forming a tiny waterfall, and | 
then widening its course, wandered off in inimitable 
beauty, until it lost itself in a large river some ten miles | 


distant. I now cast a covetous eye upon the little spot 


which contained the only gift that had not been lavished | 
upon me. To possess that rivulet, I would have given | 
almost any price, but like Naboth, she refused to part 
with the land which had been tilled by her fathers. No | 
temptation could induce her to sell it. Her idiot-boy 
had made companionship with every stone and tree, and | 
the place was endeared to her no less by his attachment 
to it, than by early recollections. I then endeavored to 
purchase the rocky and untillable portion which formed 
the channel of the brook, but this was her son’s favorite | 
resort. His chief amusement was fishing in the stream, 
and no money was sufficient to buy it. This opposition 
to my wishes, of course, augmented them. 


ed to include the mountain torrent within the limits of ms 
estate, and I set to work to discover some means of 
accomplishing it. 

Among the rubbish which, in the course of several 
generations, had collected in the garret of Hazelton 
These I 


carefully examined, in the hope of discovering some- 


Hall, was a chest of old deeds and papers. 


The grounds were extensive || 


| 
| 
| peculiar style of dress, which consisted of a fisherman’s 
\ 
of me, and I determined to supply, by some means, the | 


| 
bor was a widow, whose small plot of two acres just | 


I was resoly- || 
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|| thing which might terrify the old woman into a sale of 
| her land, for I knew that it had, in earlier times, formed 
a portion of our family patrimony. With the help of an 
" attorney, whose poverty rendered his loose principles an 
| easy purchase, I succeeded in discovering an old deed 
which clearly established a former title to the widow’s 
farm. I sought by this to intimidate her into a sale, but 
the sturdy spirit of the English peasantry was aroused, 
and her sense of justice made her more unmanageable 


than ever. I was perfectly well convinced that the pro- 


perty had been legally sold by one of my ancestors, but I 
knew that no proof of such sale existed, except a memo- 
/randum in my possession, for a fire which had consumed 
the farm-house, some years previous, had destroyed with 
| it the title deed to the little farm. I therefore claimed 
the place as having been only /eased to the widow's 
|| ancestors, and a very slight change in the wording of the 
memorandum which I held, was sufficient to establish 
||my claim. This necessary alteration in the paper was 
| skilfully made by my attorney, and I immediately com- 
menced a lawsuit for the possession of the property. 
Dame Holden, the widow, was a singular being. To 
one half the village, she was an object of pity, to the 


| other, of terror. Her countenance, though worn with 


| care, and browned by exposure, siill bore traces of the 


|| bold and masculine beauty for which it had once been 


| distinguished. Her figure was tall and gaunt, and her 


|| coat, belted over her feminine attire, and a man’s hat, 


added greatly to the wildness of her appearance. Her 
extreme beauty had been her bane in early life, and the 
| child, the idiot-boy of whom she was so fond, was born 
| before the church’s blessing had been pronounced upon 
his parents. Their marriage, afterwards, silenced the 
‘outery of their indignant neighbors, but could not efface 
|the stain. Grace Holden had been scornful and over- 
bearing in her day of pride, and her companions now 
delighted to repay her the contempt they had once 


Her violent passions were exasperated almost 


received. 


| to frenzy; her temper became moody and sullen, and she 


il. : 
| finally drove her husband to sea, where he perished in a 


|storm. Remorse was now added to the host of evil 


| passions which raged within her breast, and, though 


/ usually cold and stern in her demeanor, when aroused to 
| anger, she was indeed a fearful woman. Her son, now 
| nearly twenty years of age, was a harmless idiot. To 
bask in the sunshine, to chase butterflies in the meadow, 
{to lie beside the mountain stream, watching the course 
| of the tiny waves, and singing some monotonous melody, 
| were the only occupations of “daft Willie.” All the 
affection of his mother’s nature seemed centered upon 
| her boy, and any injury inflicted upon him, was sure to 
be severely resented. 

| My wife was in town at the time my suit against the 
| poor woman was commenced, nor did she know any 
thing of it until her return to Hazelton Mall. She 
/remonstrated with me earnestly on the subject, but 
she assumed a tone of indignant reproof, to which my 
I knew that she 
thought me actuated by the most paltry feelings, and 


proud spirit never could submit. 


guilty of the grossest injustice, but I had not generosity 
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enough to acknowledge my error, and retrace my steps. | 
This gave rise to the first serious difficulty between Ellen | 
and myself. It is needless to dwell on the circumstan- | 
ces of my law-suit. The widow could produce no} 
authenticated documents to prove her title to the land, , 
and the paper which I brought forward, secured suffi- | 
cient evidence that it had been only leased to her family. 


Her farm was accordingly adjudged to me, but my con- 


science bore upon it the weight of something very like 
forgery. The day following the decision of the court, I 


visited Dame Holden, in order to offer her quict possession 
of the house during her life. I found her seated on a large 


stone, which was so placed as to form a convenient rest- | 


ing-place, just without the porch, and daft Willie lay at 
her feet, trying to form wreaths of the wild orchis which | 
he had just gathered. 


“So you are come to take possession,” said she, as} 


she raised her eyes from the ground. 
“No, dame,” I replied, “‘I came to bid you still con-| 
sider the house as your own, during your life; the mill-| 


stream is all I wish to retain, end that, I shall order to’ 
: | 


be enclosed within my grounds as soon as possible.’ 


“The mill-stream!” exclaimed she, “call you that! 
torrent a mill-stream? Have you robbed the widow and | 
the fatherless, only that you might imprison the free | 


| 


mountain brook, and win sordid pelf from its gladsome 
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simply because I wanted to cover a projecting cliff with 
some picturesque structure. When it was completed, I 
desired Ellen to accompany me in a walk to the spot, 
but she positively refused, and avowed her determination 
never to bend her steps towards the despoiled heritage of 
the widow. This obstinate adherence to her own will, 


|| in Opposition to mine, exasperated my angry feelings, 
| and a scene of mutual recrimination ensued between us. 


[ afterwards learned that she had ordered the nursery- 
maid never to take my little daughter towards the mill. 
This was simply a precaution for the child’s safety, but 
my distempered fancy construed it into a contumacious 
disposition to oppose my wishes, and I therefore made it 
a point to encounter the girl in her walks, and, taking 
the child under my own charge, to conduct her to the 
mill. The little creature soon became very fond of the 
beautiful spot, and I forbade the servant to inform my 
wife of our frequent visits, lest she should attempt to 
prevent them. The girl gladly promised to obey me, 
for she had formed an intimacy with a young man who 
acted as under gardener, whose cottage stood but a few 
rods from the brook, and she therefore was by no means 
unwilling to second my wishes with regard to her fre- 
quent visits. 

One day I had gone to visit a distant neighbor, on 
business, and the servant took my little Ellen out upon 





waters? Go, Charles Hazelton! Grace Holden will 4 her usual walk. They reached the gardener’s cottage, 


find a home beneath the sods of the churchyard, ere she | 
will set foot again on the land you call your own. You | 
have robbed the widow of her shelter, but sorrow can | 
yet find you beneath your stately roof-tree; you have 
driven the helpless orphan into beggary, but your own 
little one will never smooth your grey hairs in the coffin. | 
The curse of the poor und the oppressed is upon you.” 


| 
I shuddered, involuntarily, as she spoke, but, master- 


ing my feelings, repeated my wish that she should still 
abide in the house. She arose, and drawing up her tall | 
figure, exclaimed, ‘‘ Charles Hazelton, you have wrought 


out the fiend’s own bidding! You have despoiled the 


widow, and murdered the unresisting. 

“Murdered!” I repeated. 

“ Ay, murdered!” cried she; “my poor boy lives but 
in the pure air of the sunny hills, and amid the wild- 
flowers of his native valley; think you the simple lad 
will not pine amid the tainted atmosphere of yon crowd- 
ed city, whither I must now repair to seek the bread 
which supports life? He will die—yes, he will die, and 
his blood will I require at your hands ;—till then, we 
meet no more:—the curse may be slow in its work, but 


it will be sure !”’ 

Shocked and unnerved, I turned away, and as I 
reached the summit of the nearest hill, i perceived 
Dame Holden and her son, wending their way towards | 
the distant town. 

The first consequence of this unjust alienation of my 
neighbor’s land, was an increased alienation berween 
Ellen and myself. She could not forgive my want of) 
integrity, and her manners were characterized by cold- 
ness and restraint. Contrary to her expressed opinion, | 
I determined to build a fanciful little mill upon the 
stream, not that I ever expected to make use of it, but) 
26 








| where the girl took her seat in the porch, leaving the 
child to play among the flowers. Beguiled by the per- 
suasione of her lover, she finally entered the house to par- 
| take of some rustic dainties, and the child was, for a time, 
| forgotten. According to the servant’s account, scarcely 
“half an hour escaped, when she thought of her charge, 
!and hurried off in search of her, but she was no where 
to be found. Filled with terror and remorse, the girl 
hastened home to her mistress with the tidings, and im- 


|| mediately the whole household set out in search of the 


child. The mill-stream was the first thing that entered 
the thoughts of every one, but the woman declared so 
positively that the child could not cross the bridge alone, 
and, of course, could not reach the mill, which overhung 
the deepest part of the stream, that they were willing to 
believe she had strayed among the trees. It was sunset 
when I reached home, and learned the tale. Conscience 
was a surer guide than any other, and I felt certain that 
if I found my child, it would be on the widow's heritage. 
With my usual impetuosity, | tore up the floor of the 
little mill, and in doing so, descried that a plank had 
been recently lifted, as it lay quite loose upon the beam. 
Excited almost to madness, I tied a rope around my body 
and plunged amid the deep, black waters immediately 
beneath the mill wheels. It was too dark under the 
shadow of the cliff to discern objects, but I groped about 
with my hands and feet, until I grasped something that 
felt like drapery. I felt myself suddenly drawn up by 
the rope which still bound my waist, but I remember 
nothing more, until I found myself lying on the grassy 
sward, with the lifeless body of my child beside me. 
This was not the effect of accident; my child had 
fallen a victim to some murderous hand, and my thoughts 
instantly recurred to Dame Holden. Her curse, her 
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threats of vengeance, all seemed: calculated to subject4|as desolate as my lowly hovel—the rich man and the 


her to suspicion, and half frantic with grief and rage, I 
immediately applied to the nearest magistrate for a war- 
rant to apprehend her. 
learned that she had been seized in the neighboring town, 


where she had been found seated by the dead body of 


her son. I remembered the words of the wretched 
woman when we last met; “ My boy will die, and his 


blood will I require at your hand”’—and I was convinced 


that she had been the murderer of my darling child. She | 


was accordingly lodged in prison to await her trial, and 
I followed my sweet little one to the grave, with a heart 
torn by anguish and remorse. A few wecks afterwards, 
Dame Holden was brought up to answer to the charge 
of murder, and every evil passion of my nature was con- 
centrated in the one fearful desire of revenge. But I was 
destined to be disappointed. From the evidence adduced, 
it appeared that the old woman and her son had occu- 
pied a part of a ruinous building which had formerly been 
a factory, in the outskirts of the tewn—that she was in 
the habit of providing food by her daily labor, and for 


that purpose, generally left her son alone ;—that, for 


three days previous to that on which the child was found 1] 


drowned, she had not left the house, in consequence, as 


the neighbors had ascertained, of the illness of ber son. 


No one knew at what time he had died, but she had not 


been seen to leave the house, and it was believed that she 
had never left her son’s side from the time he was taken 
ill, until the moment when she was seized by the officers 
of justice. It was also proved that a waggoner, who 
happened to be passing along the road which commanded 
a view of the mill and bridge, had seen a little child 
standing about the centre of the bridge, quite alone, and 
of course, the assertion of the servant, that the child 
could not cross the bridge alone, was of no import. To 


every unprejudiced person, it seemed far more proba- 


ble that the child had wandered across the bridge, and | 


fallen, accidentally, into the water, than that Dame 
Holden should have left the deathbed of her son, and 
travelled ten miles, in order to perpetrate a murder; 
especially, when it was considered that she could 
scarcely have anticipated meeting the child in that spot. 
Her threats of vengeance, and the strange coincidence 
between the death of her child and mine, were the most 
suspicious circumstances, but there was no testimony 
sufficient to convict her, and, after a patient investiga- 
tion of the affair, she was acquitted. 
that the judge and jury had acted uprightly and consci- 
entiously in the matter, yet I was as well convinced then, 
as | am now, that she was the murderer of my child, and 
my reproaches against those who had refused to convict 
her, were so unjust, as to destroy all public sympathy in 
my behalf. Once, and once only, | beheld the miserable 
old woman again. 
distance from my own house, that I encountered her, and 
with a shudder which I could not repress, | endeavored 
to pass on, but planting herself directly before my horse, 
she exclaimed with a smile of fiendish malice, “ How 
like ye the first draught from the cup of curses? You 
have tasted its bitterness, but you have not yet drained 


it to the dregs as I have done. Your fair halls are now 


A few hours afterwards, I) 


Though I knew |! 


It was on the high road, a short’ 


despoiled widow, are now equal in their sorrow; we are 
|| both childless! Your babe lies beneath the stately mar- 
\| ble, and my boy slumbers amid common earth, but they 
' shall meet in Heaven—the sinless idiot and the innocent 
| child will meet in that pure world where you and I shall 
never come !” 

“Vile hag,” exclaimed J, as I strove to seize her, 
|| “you murdered my babe !”’ 

“Ask of the winds the tale,’’ muttered she, as she 
glided from my grasp. “You coveted the mountain 
| stream, and your little one has drunk deep of its 
waters !”” and with these words upon her lips, she turned 
‘| from me, and plunged into the thick woods which skirted 
ithe road. I never saw her again, nor could I learn any 
| tidings of her after fate. She had accomplished her 
|| purpose—she had wrought out her revenge, and she 
i disappeared like an evil vision of the night. 

Sorrow generally softens the obduracy of the human 
heart, but my grief was so mingled with bitter feelings, 
'| that it only hardened my stern nature. I became irrita- 
ble in proportion to my mental anguish, and my exact- 
ing spirit at length rendered me an object of fear to all 
my household. My wife had, by this time, learned to 
!! understand my temper, but to bear with it, required 
She felt that she 


had wedded me in compliance with my passionate 


more affection than she possessed. 


| entreaties, and she seemed to demand some acknowl- 
| edgement of the boon she had bestowed. Her cheerful 
i temper had no sympathy with my sullen mood, her evan- 
I escent emotions could have no part in my fits of brood- 
‘ing melancholy. Kind-hearted and affectionate to those 
who reciprocated her regard, she yet possessed the 
faculty of banishing from her mind all unpleasant remi- 
|nisceuces. When | remembered the profound tender- 
|ness and deep feeling of my former wife, I thought 
Ellen too volatile to receive any serious impression. 
But I did her injustice; she was, in reality, an amiable 
woman, capable of giving and receiving happiness, and 


eminently calculated by her hopefulness of t mper, to 


|| lighten the burdens of life to all who came within the 


influence of her sunny cheerfulness. This very characte- 


| tistic now became, in my eves, a sin. I almost hated 
her for the merry laugh which sometimes broke upon 
my ear, after my child’s frightful death had jarred every 
| harmonious chord in my bosom. I might have known 
that she who could so far forget the husband of her youth 
as to allow another to occupy his place, could scarce be 


/expected to cherish fond memories of another’s child. 


While my feelings were thus gradually chilling towards 


the object of my earliest, and, as I once thought, fondest 


} attachment, a circumstance occurred which wounded me 


to the very soul. Monsieur D’ Albret, the gentleman 
whom I have already mentioned as being Ellen’s sole 
companion at the death-bed of her husband, in France, 
| visited us, and *vas received by my wife with the warm- 
est expressions of gratitude and esteem. This exhibi- 
tion of kindness towards him, though I felt it to be per- 
feetly natural, and quite excusable, annoyed me excced- 
ingly. I was vexed that such reminiscences should be 


' 
awakened just now, when I was requiring entire and 
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THE 


unrestricted affection; but, too proud to let Ellen know ‘| dying bed ! 


my feelings, I met her friend with every attention, and 
even invited him to spend a few weeks at Hazelton Hall. 
Much to my regret, he accepted my invitation, and I 
was obliged to see him a daily guest at my table, and a 
devoted attendant upon my wife. 

At first, I was only disturbed by his presence, lest it 
should renew old regrets in the mind of Ellen; but I 
soon learned to hate him for his own sake. His laugh- 


ter-loving spirit was so in unison with her cheerful tem- 


per, that his domestication with us seemed to restore her 


to new happiness, and it was not long before the demon 
of jealousy took full possession of me.  Ellen’s perfect 


purity of feeling, her almost child-like ignorance of vice, 


rendered her totally unsuspicious of my doubts. She | 
never dreamed that her truth could be doubted, and her | 


extreme frankness, on all occasions, seemed a warrant 
of her unchanging integrity. Trifles, light as air, were 
magnified by my distempered fancy into evidences of a 
secret understanding between them, and when I at 
length detected them conversing with each other across 
the saloon, by signs, my fury exceeded all the bounds of 
moderation. With a vain attempt at self-command, I 
demanded an explanation of what I had just witnessed. 
Ellen laughed out merrily, and began to initiate me into 
the mysteries of the language of the figures, used by the 
deaf mutes, which she had learned while in Paris. But 
I was in no humor for trifling, and insivted upon know- 


With the 


courtesy of a gentleman, D’ Albret proceeded to tell me 


ing the subject of their secret conversation. 


that it referred only to a proposed excursien for the next 
day, and had been commenced by my wife, as he pre- 
sumed, becanse he had asked her, at the dinner-table, 
whether she had forgotten the ‘ silent language.’ Eura- 
ged at this attempt to deceive, (for so I then consid- 
ered it,) 1 forgot the duties of hospitality, and gave 
D’ Albret the lie. 
the face, from the high-spirited Frenchman. 


I received, in return, a violent blow in 
For such 
insults on both sides, there was but one mode of satis- 
faction, according to the code of modern honor, and I 
hastened to write a challenge, which was handed to 
D’ Albret by the time he reached the hotel to which he had 
hurried. Before receiving his reply, I repaired to Ellen's 
apartment. She was pacing the room with a hurried 
step as I entered. Her face was pale as marble, but no 
traces of tears were on her cheeks. Cold, stately, proud, 
she awaited my questions. She submitted to my inqui- 
sition in a manner that amazed me. The most minute 
details I had remembered, and I now demanded an 
explanation of them. Every thing was answered in a 
clear, concise, straight-forward manner, which absolutely 
compelled my belief. I accused her of infidelity—she 
denied the charge, and defied me to believe it. 


bade me remember the conditions of our marriage, and 


ask myself whether my conduct, since, had been such as/}. 


to win her affection. Roused to the highest pitch of fury 


by her coolness, I, at length, poured forth the full tide of | 


my bitterness. I accused her of receiving D’ Albret as 


a lover; nay, I dared to tell her it was but a renewal of 


the intercourse Which had been begun at her husband's 


FIRST AND 


I reviled | 


her for want of feeling, and indifference toward me—she || to fire my pistol in the air; but he had the first fire, and 


| 


| 
| 
| 
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What ineffable scorn was in her eyes as she 
turned towards me, exclaiming, “Can you, indeed, be 
such a wretch as to believe this? Oh, God! have I 
turned from my heart’s deep homage to the dead, for 


such a reptile!” Tears choked her utterance, and she 


hastened from the room. 
| About an hour afterward, as I sat in my library, with 
D’ Albret’s reply to my challenge lying before me, a note 
| was handed to me, together with a small casket, which 
had always stood on a table in Elllen’s dressing-room, 


and had often excited my curiosity. The note was as 


follows :— 


“ After vour investigation of this morning, T am unwilling to 
‘| leave you in ignorance of any thing that concerns me. You 
once expressed a wish to know the contents of the casket, and 
I now send it to you, trusting to your honor for its safe return, 
| It contains letters and other memorials ef my dead husband. 
When I became your wife, [ resolved never again to unclose 
the lid, as | would not wrong you by a single regret, if sclf-com- 
mand could preserve me from such remimscences, and [ have 
| kept my determination. 1 wish you to understand every thing 
which, in your mind, may seem to require explanation, and then 
| —We must part for ever. 
I have borne and suffered much from your exacting temper, 
| but there are things which may not be forgiven, and such has 
been your last offence. You have accused me of a crime at 
; Which my whole nature revolts. Lf you do not believe your 
own accusation, | must for ever despise you for your impotent 
mahce and falsehood; but if vou really entertained, for a 
moment, the idea that such guilt was possible to me, there can 
| be no more confidence between us. The child, for whose sake 
I consented to become your wife, no longer exists to form a tie 
between us, and [now demand a separation as the only amends 
you can make for the recent outrage upon my feeliags.” 


' eh . . . . . . 

| The perfect indifference evinced by this cold letter, 
| almost maddened me, but I had too much important 
business to transact within the next few hours, to yield 


'myself up to passion, At daybreak I was to meet 


D’ Albret, and all my worldly affairs were to be arranged 


previous to that time. I believe I was endued with 


| supernatural calmness that night. I made my will, 


bequeathing all my fortune to Ellen, and left a letter in 
the hands of my old servant, who witnessed the former 
This letter, 
i es , ; 

while it exonerated her from the serious charge which my 


paper, to be delivered to her in case I fell. 


| blind jealousy had brought against her, yet breathed the 
bitter reproaches of one who felt himself wronged in his 
affections. 

After I had completed my arrangements, I threw open 


my window, and sat down beside it to cool my fevered 
brow. A faint streak of light was visible in the horizon, 
and I watched it gradually flushing into dawn, until I 


knew that my hour was come. At that moment my 


| second tapped at my door, and. in perfect silence, in order 


| not to arouse the household, we stole down stairs. We 
reached the appointed place some time before my antago- 


| . . : - . 
nist, and when the morning sun issued from his gorgeous 


chamber of golden clouds, | was lying on the greensward 
with a bullet in my body. I was convinced that I 


had wronged D’ Albret, and I had, therefore, resolved 


his ball entering my side, glanced down upon the hip 
joint; thus missing a vital part, but rendering me a 
cripple for life. 

I was carried home insensible, and for many weeks I 
remained a suffering invalid, during which time, Ellen 
attended me with unwearied diligence. Her light foot 
was ever gliding about the apartment, while she stilled 
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hand bathed my feverish temples, and moistened my 
parched lips. 
every action, but, alas! there was no tenderness. 


fering friend, but she felt not that she was watching over 
the beloved husband. My attempts to win back the con- 
fidence of former days, were repelled gently but firmly ; 
and my heart fainted beneath the painful thought that 


henceforth we were to be as strangers to each other. 
able to leave my room by the aid 
ill health as a reason for seeking change of air. 
cheek, and I could not oppose her departure. 

sation. 


gave me from her heart, but I had outraged her feelings 


rize the intercourse of married life. She implored me, 


choose her own abode and to leave her unmolested. 


humiliation.” 


Bitter were my struggles before I could accede to her 
wishes, but in the solitude of my sick chamber, I had 
I had learned a lesson of forbearance. When I gazed 
on her care-worn brow, I felt that I did, indeed, owe her 


nature, I consented to her proposal. 


France is considered necessary to my health. 


remnant of my days in utter loneliness. My hair is 


tamed the violence of my feelings. I am still peevish 
terror of a card-table; but I can now look back to past 
scenes with bitter self-reproach. I can now do full jus- 
tice to the noble virtues and matchless affection of my 
sainted Maria, and I can also appreciate the less gifted 


Both are lost to me for ever, and it was with my domes- 
tic happiness in manhood, as with my toys in boyhood, 
only valued when too late. I am conscious that the hap- 
piness of two estimable women have been sacrificed to 
my discontent and petulant temper, and while I weep 
over the early grave of one, I pine to look once more 
upon the face of the other. 

Let no man indulge his fnrults of temper, and console 
himself with the belief that he injures no one but himeelf. 
Let him remember that he is one of a circle of friends, or 


“OLD TRINITY.” 


every sound, and ministered to my every want; ber soft)! children, or dependants, all of whom must suffer more or 


Kindness and gentleness characterized || 
She 
did for me just what she would have done for any suf- |) 


As soon as I had quite recovered my health, and was H 
of the staff which I was |) 
henceforth to require for the rest of my life, Ellen pleaded || 
Con- 
finement to my sick chamber, had certainly paled her || 
Before || 
she left me, however, we held a long and painful conver- 1 
She assured me that it was utterly impossible || 
for her ever again to consider herself my wife; she for- 


as the only reparation I could now make, to let her 


“We both require change of air,” said she; “let us, | 
therefore, separate to seck for health on different shores; | 
we will thus avoid the fracas of a public separation; the 
world may surmise, but can never know the truth, if we | 


i] Nor shall the daily passer hear 
keep our own counsel, and I shall thus be spared much | 


been taught to look into the depths of my own heart, and | 


some amends, and yielding to the impulse of my better 
Ten years have elapsed since then; my wound has 
rendered me very lame, and a residence in the South of | 
My wife || 
still remains in England, and I am thus lingering out the | 


silvered with the frosts of age, and time has somewhat | 


and irritable, still the torment of my servants, and the | 


character and sunny temper of my wronged Ellen. ' 


! 
so severely, that she could no longer regard me with the | 
friendship and confidence which should always characte- 


















































less from his errors. Let him bethink himself how, 
“Ina moment, we may plunge our years 
In fatal penitence, and in the blight 
Of our own soul, turn all our blood to tears, 
\| And color things to come, with hues of night; 
j, and as he ponders over the weakness of humanity, let 
him seek the aid of that Power which alone can say to 
|| the tide of passion, “ Thus far shalt thou go, and no far- 


|| ther, and here shall thy proud waves be staid.” 


Original. 
“OLD TRINITY.” 


PARK BENJAMIN. 


BY 





Trou fane of many years, farewell! 
Thy walls must in the dust be laid, 
And we can now no longer pray 
Where our forefathers prayed. 
The altar at whose holy base 


The kneeling crowds received the wine, 
Must be no more a guarded spot, 
A consecrated shrine ! 


Never, again, from thy tall spire, 
Up-pointing to the Christian’s home, 
Shall peal the bell, whose Sabbath voice 

Rolled o’er thy vaulted dome ; 


Its solemn and familiar chime 
Fall, like the ringing, signal strokes, 
Of that gray watchman, Time! 


~~ 


The monuments of good men gone, 
Down from their niches rudely torn, 
Inscribed in memory of good deeds, 
Away from sight are borne ; 
And other tablatures will take 
The places which they had of old; 
But oh, what graven shapes or lines, 
Can tell the tale they told? 


Thou venerable pile, adicu! 
Another temple soon may tower 
On thy foundations, grand and high— 
The wonder of the heur! 


Let Art, her gorgeous skill display, 
And put thy humble walls to shame— 
There still are hearts, old church, to keep 
Thy worship and thy name! 


DISCRETION. 


THERE are many more shining qualities in the mind of 


man, but there is none so usful as discretion; it is this, 
indeed, which gives a value to all the rest, which sets 
them at work in their proper times and places, and turns 
them to the advantage of the person who is possessed of 
them. Without it, learning is pedantry, and wit, imper- 
/tinence; virtue, itself, looks like weakness; the best 
parts only qualify a man to be more sprightly in errors, 
and active to his own prejudice. Addison. 
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Original. 
MEMATTANON; OR, JACK OF THE FEATHER. 


AN INDIAN TALE OF VIRGINIA. 


CHAPTER I.-——-THE COUNCIL. 


Nature, all beauteous nature! who in thy own wild 
dress, sittest on the mountain tops, wreathed in an end- 
less variety of charms:—or, in the valley, braidest the 
babbling brook with flowers, and clothest the vast for- 
ests with their spring-blossoms and their autumn tints— 
their summer fruits, and winter livery: thou wert never 
se levely as in the olden time, ere the print of the white 
man’s foot was found upon thy yellow sands, or on the 


verdure of thy luxuriant plains—ere thou hadst felt the | 


axe of the woodman thinning thy ample forests, or found 
the children of thy soil disturbed in their sylvan retreats 
—thy hunters dislodged from their grounds, or thy dark- 
eyed maidens scattered from their summer shades. 

it is not within our purpose to treat of the first Euro- 
pean who, bold in daring, leaped upon the Virginian | 
shores, and, planting his standard on the nearest emi- 
nence, claimed sovereignty of the vast continent for the 
crown he served; it does not fall within our views to 
record those acts of daring adventure by which Virginia 
became colonized, but rather torecord the Indian's strug- 
gles for his native land, his hunting-grounds, and his for- 
est home, against invaders, merciless, sanguinary, and 
faithless. 


The English colony, about the year 1620, had conside- 
rably extended itself on both banks of the Potomac, found- 
ing towns and erecting forts, protective of a vast area of 
ceded land, which they had gained by forced treaties from 
the red hunter, who found, too late, his ruin consumma- 
ting in his misplaced contidence. In open violation of 
those treaties, the invaders, as they gained numerical | 
etrength, warred with the tribes with whom they profes- | 
sed to be in friendship and alliance, and became so con- | 
stant in aggression, so unremitting in outrage—seizing | 
upon the land of the red man without pretence, and | 
slaughtering him as the beast of the forest, wholly unal- | 
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|| noc, the chiefs of the united tribes held their war-council 
in the month of January, 1621, to consider on the means 


of freeing their country of the white stranger, at the same 
time invoking the Great Spirit to govern their concils. 
No human foot save that of the red Indian had ever 


| penetrated that part of the forest. Here the proud oak, 


the growth of centuries, spread its ample branches over 
the turf, dividing tenancy with the humbler maple, the 
wild peach, and smooth-barked cherry. No sounds had 
ever passed along its wide range, save the voice of the 
hunter—the sylvan song of the woodland chorister, or 
'the wild cry of the fox—the howling of the wolf, and 
, other beasts of prey and of the chase, who here had 
found an almost undisputed home. It was here, far 
removed from the piercing eye of the white stranger, 
that the great Sachem Opechancanough assembled his 
| warrior chiefs. 

The council hall, roofed with the branches of trees 
curiously interwoven, and outwardly lined with huge 
masses of green bark, was flanked by their trunks on 


either side, and extended upwards of two hundred feet 


‘in length. Between each tree, a frame-work was inter- 
woven of branches, similar to the roof, so as to complete 
the sides, and render them impervious to the weather; 
and these again were lined along the interior, including 
the whole roof, with the skins of the buffalo, the deer, the 
fox, the bear, and other beasts of the chase. Without the 


hall, the watch-fires were kindled at convenient distan- 


fT 
ces. 


} 
. . . 

| made of the reeds growing on the margin of the river. 
| 


Thegfloor of the council hall was strewed with mats 


| Some of these were covered, by way of distinction, with 
| the skins of the panther and the white fox. 
| One seat was still more distinguished by its coverings 


and its position. It was placed in the centre; was 


| elevated above the rest, and over it was thrown a huge 
mantle, composed of a variety of the most splendid furs 


|| curiously assorted and sewn together. This was the 


seat of the great Sachem Opechancanough himself. 


The morning dawned, resplendent with the white frost 
which dotted the trees with chrystals, when the Indian 


lied to human nature—that nothing was left for the || warriors, who had been summoned to the war-firg, track- 


Indian but union among the tribes, and the sound of the | 
war-whoop from the Alleghanies to the settlement of the | 
invaders at Jamestown. 

The Mannahoacks, the Monicans and the Powhatans, 
sensible of their danger, made common cause aguinst the 
white stranger, and prepared to drive him from their 
shores; but, equally sensible of their own inferiority in 
battle, and that they could not, in the field, resist the terri- 
ble guns and long knives, as they called the swords of the 
colonists—they felt that dissimulation was their best) 
defence, and treachery their only hope. The white man, | 
guarded by his terrible engine of death, each in himself a! 
host, could only be taken by surprize, or be approached 
in ambush at nightfall, when darkness reigned in the 
forest, and the watch-dogs slept. 

In the thickest part of the great and almost intermina- 
ble forest which extended itself in the rear of the Indian 
village of Pamunky, to the foot of the Alleghanies, and | 





from the banks of the Potomac to the distant Rappahan-| 
‘ 


ed their cautious way through the forest, to attend the 
Powhatan sachem in his council, and seal that bond of 
union on which their very existence was to depend. 
They came in small parties, armed with the bow or spear, 
and never-erring tomahawk. Opechancanough, with 
about fifty of his most celebrated warriors, was the first 
who entered the hall. He was speedily followed by 
the sachems and the chief of the Chickahominies, the 
Monicans, and the Nansamons, with their several priests, 
prophets, and conjurors; and the hall was filled. After 
the usual rites and ceremonies, Opechancanough opened 
the business of the confederacy. He stood erect upon 
his mat, his fine form enveloped in a mantle made of 
the beaver skin, and girted with his wampum belt—his 
hatchet suspended at his girdle—his quiver at his back, 
and leaning on his bow. His dark eye beamed with 
intelligence, and was radiant with martial fire, gleaming 
savage anger, and glowing with the darker passion of 
revenge. All was silence when he spoke; every head 
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inclined towards him, and every ese, beaming with the 
same expression of incxtinguishable revenge, was bent 
on his. 


“Children of the Great Spirit.” began the orator, his 


wild eye glancing on all around him, while he in himself 


seemed all inspired by the great cause for which they 
had been assembled, “children of the Great Spirit, to 
whom your mighty Father gave these lands—these 
woods—the mountains and the waters for your inheri- 
t who clothed the forest tree with fruits for your 
subsistence, who taught you to track the deer to his 
covert, and armed you tor the chase; who gave you the 
beasts of the mountain and the glen for your food, and 
their skins for your raiment, and to line your mossy 
couch—who filled the lakes and the rivers with fish for 
you, and gave the varying seasons for all things—for 
ripening the fruits—for hunting—for planting the patch, 
and for fishine—He blessed the red man with these his 
his 
should preserve them for your children, as he had given 


Now 


Great 


gifts, and in stern command, demanded that you 
them unto you; def nding them with your lives. 


We the 


Spirit, and trouble is come upon us. We have suffered the 


what have we done? have angered 


pale-far es, whom the sea has cast up among us, to plant 
themselves upon our const, and, forgetful of our duty, have 


We knew 


them not, and we trusted in them—we trusted in the 


received them with favor and protection. 


enemy of the Great Spirit, and we have been betrayed. 
VW divided 


the inheritance of our childven. 


have with them the inheritance which is 
We have given to them 
the gifts of the Great Spirit, a id he is angered and turns 


' 
away trom vs 


The 
him as a brother, bleached by the snows of other climes. 
kk 
land, and gave him of its fruits, and we gave him of the 
he 


Now what does the white man, he who defies the power 


white n ainong us, and we received 


hath deecived—betrayed us. We showed him ou 


land itself, on which might build him a dwelling. 


of the Great Spirit? Ile lets loose the lightnings from 


his long guns, and slays our people, while his thunders 


roll through ow forests! le fires our homes, seizes 


pon our towns and our corn priate hes, destroys our chil- 
dren, and drives us back into our forests to perish with 
These 


which demand revenge—revenge only to be eatiatied by 


hunger are the red man’s wrongs—wrongs | 


the white man’s blood, and the extinction of his race! 
Up, then, up, and to arma, sachems and warriors—tp, 
aml toarme! Swear by the Great Spirit to drive these 
pule-faces into the great waters from which they have 
myer ng, ar le our shores sprinkled with their blood! 


Tlold 


trenchery, 


no toith with them! They have proved their 


amd you have learned by experience, that 


your only hope i in the sealping-knifte! Avenge you 


them on the white man, and propitiate the favor of the 


Cireat Spirit by their destruction ! ’ 
(ys ‘ bora anough comme d to apenk, while every oye 


gleamed a warriors arder, and every hand elutehed the 


avenwing tomahawk The wareery resounded through 
the woodeethe distant echoes wafted back the shout, 


whi h clu l awhny i miurinire, sullen, low, and oaning, 


in the hollows amd adjacent glen 





but not so the resentment of Memattanon. 





CK OF THE FEATHER. 


\* The war-dance, accompanied by the most discordant 
yells, succeeded this address, and the sachems and war- 
|| riors smoked the calumet of Peace among the tribes, and 
| bound themselves to pursue to the death, the white men 
on their shores. The prophets invoked the Great Spirit, 
muttering prayers, with mystic incantations, and per- 
forming the sacred offices of heathen faith; while the 
conjurors, in the exercise of their art, prepared a 
charm, resembling the amulet of the eastern Pagan, 
which should defend the warrior from the white man’s 
}guns. The warriors, one and all, received with devout 
faith this charm, rendering them invulnerable in the 
The 


rites being ended, and the cooked meats which had been 


battle’s heat to the white man’s fearful lightnings. 


prepared for the occasion, served, a rushing noise from 
without gave token of the approach of some one in whom 
a more than ordinary interest was excited. 

** Nlemattanon, Memattanon,” cried more than a bun- 
dred voices; “‘ Memattanon, Memattmnon,”’ was shouted 
within the hall. 

Opechancanough resumed his state, while the expected 
Memattanon hurried across the hall almost breathless, 
and in the highest state of excitement. In his right 
hand he brandished the fatal tomahawk, and in his left, 
a white man’s scalp, but new ly torn from the wretched 
vietim of his revengeful passions. In stature, a giant— 


his strong and muscular form, fully proportioned and 


flexible, gave evidence of a power which, in union with a 
strongly-marked and speaking countenance, indicating a 


mind more than ordinarily gifted, rendered him a hero 
among his warriors, and an object of terror to his foes. 
Memattanon could throw the spear with unerring hand, 
ata point beyond the reach of any other warrior—and 
from his bow, drawing the arrow to the head, could dis- 
charge it like a shot from the cannon’s mouth, and with 
a truth from which there was no escape. 
Memattanon seemed born to command. Inflexible in 
his hatred of the white man—he pursued him like a tiger 
with a never-yielding courage, and a constitution and a 
strength which no fatigue was ever known to subdue. 
He was a hero in the field of battle—while in the covert 
he was stealthy—in treachery, a masterpiece—the cold, 
calculating, lynx-eyed assassin; bold, where boldness 
was of necessity—but subtle, patient and enduring in his 
watchtulness of the moment to spring on the object he 
had marked out for his victim. Years might pass away, 
Obdurate of 
purpose, time but sharpened his appetite for human 


his race—he was a savage even among his own yy ople. 


Strongly imbued with all the worst notions of 


Possessed of more than the ordinary properties of mind 


as found among uncivilized men, those properties were 


directed to one end—the gratification of his passions— 


passions, fierce and uncontrolable as the lava bursting 
from the bosom of a burning mountain, and, like the lava, 
consuming all things in their course. 

Such was the powerful warrior who entered the war 
council of the confederated sachems, with the newly- 
guined trophy of his courage or his treachery, still qui- 
veving, and dripping the fresh-shed blood, Throwing 


down the scalp before the seat of Opechancanough, with 
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an air of triumph, and saluted by the discordant yells of 


the assembled warriors, — “ Behold!” he exclaimed, 


chief of the Powhatans—sachem of the Pamunkies, | 


behold the blood of the white man! I met him in the 
woods—he pointed his long gun—he levelled his thun- 
der at my head, and his lightning played around me; but 
the Great Spirit drove back the thunderbolt ere it fell to 
crush me, and the pale-face lies dead in the forest!” 

Again the heart-appalling yells of the infuriated chiefs 
rung through the woods and dells, and was echoed back 
by every chasm where echo dwells. But when this 
sudden burst of exultation had subsided, and the mind 
resolved itself into reflection on the event which had 
called forth the savage demonstration of applause—the 
tongue quivered, and the cheek paled at the question 
which each asked of each other—of the cause which led 
the pale strangers to the thicket of the wood. 

“ Treason—treason,” cried Opechancanough; “ we 
are betrayed! The long knives are at hand—they have 
possessed them of our conference, and are acquainted 
with our plot. Warriors, scour the forest far and near— 
let not one of the pale-faces escape! In the thick covert 
of the wood, our strength is trebled while they are weak- 
ened. Let each sachem lead on his warriors by difle- 
rent routes. Come,my Pamunkies! Where the fight is 
thickest, there will you be found.’ 

The recumbent warriors started to their feet, receiving 
the exhortation of the sachem as a signal of attack. 

Ihe council broke up—the tribes departed by compa- 
nies, and the forest was scoured in vain for the enemy, 
in all those routes which they were supposed to have 
taken. Foiled in this effort, it was resolved that the 
following midnight should consummate their design, by 
a simultaneous attack on all the English settlements and 
forts on the Potomac. 

CHAPTER IL.-——-THE HUT. 

Standing in solitary beauty, like a thing of fancy in the 
deep bosom of a paradisal glen, shut out from observa- 
tion—as it were without the world, and yet, a little world 
entire in itself—arose the hut of a sweet Indian maid. 
There are spots on which Nature seems to have delight- 
ed to seatter with a profuse hand all her beauties, and 
this was one of them. The hill, the vale, the waterfall, 
the air breathing the perfume of a thousand flowers— 
the streamlet dropping from a chrystal fountain, and 
bounded by a natural fence in the sloping, rising undu- 


lations of the ravine which shut it out from all commu- 


from their roots by the wild grape, the honeysuckle and 
other creeping plants, which had trailed their course 
from the ground, and wound their tendrils round the 
trunks on which they climbed. The entrance to the hut 
opened on a lawn divided into patches, interspersed 
with flowers. This little verdant lawn gradually declined 
to the clear and pellucid stream, which, with many sinu- 
ous windings, nearly surrounded the little fairy land. 
The hut was roofed and lined along the whole interior, 
with a dried grass, resembling a finer sort of matting, 
and stained of various hues by vegetable dyes. True 
taste was visible everywhere around ; for it must not be 
presumed that savage life is without its varieties, and 
does not possess an equal share of the links which form 
the chain of cultivated society; and that taste will not 
equally find its way into the wigwam as in the drawing- 
room. The law of taste is an emanation of the mind, 
moulded to the manners and customs with which it has 
become familiar; and it matters not whether in the wilds 
of Kamschatka—the soft clime of Virginia, or in the pol- 
ished courts of Europe ; taste will have its empire and 
Its votaries. 

The whole of the interior of this singular structure 
was divided off into apartments, opening from one to 
; another, and partitioned by curtains made of the richest 
furs, fastened to the roof—the furniture, characteristic of 
the times, and of the people, was constructed more for 
use than ornament, but still was not deficient in that 
taste which had exhibited itself in the ornamental deco- 
{rations of the dwelling. There were tables—matted 
seats and couches, covered with the skins of wild beasts ; 
drinking-cups, handsomely carved from the horn of the 
elk and the moose, were to be seen ranged upon shelves 
constructed for their reception, and a species of plates 
and dishes, carved out of the wood of the maple and the 


hickory, were also to be seen, and were as carefully dis- 


posed of. Such was the Indian hut or forest home of 


nion with the world—made it the sylvan fairy’s home. | 


Che boundary summits of this delightful spot were 
crowned with trees, so closely knit together as to defy 
the sight to penetrate them, while they defended the 


narrow space they bordered, from the intense heat of the 


summer's sun. The branches waved gently to the melo- | 


dy of the wild-bird upon the spray, undulating to the sott | 


airs that played about the glen, and fanned the opening 
wild-flower peeping through the underwood. The hut, 
which had been erected upon a slight rising of the ground, 
was constructed of young saphngs which had been plant- 


od in rows, forming a long square, their branches inter- 


Noodnomia, the desolate of heart—wite and widow—the 
maiden of all time—the wife of an hour, and the widow 
of three years ! 

The morning had scarcely dawned upon the glen, 
resting its grey and sombre tints upon the branches of 
the forest trees, when Nodnomia, whom the night had 
not refreshed with slumbers—who had watched out the 
hours while hanging over her sick father’s pillow, ming- 
ling, with many a sigh, prayers for the recovery of him 
who was past hope—prayers to the Great Spirit, which 
might, peradventure, pass to his account in the hereaf- 
ter state, but could not weigh the substance of a hair in 


thie—had just witnessed the calmness of sleep coming 
over him, and in the serenity of his countenance, gleaned 
the consolation, that pain had left him. 

A distant foot, pressing the crisp grass, caught her 
ear at this moment, and she listened in eagerness; it 
approached. “It is be, it is he,” she exclaimed, “ my 
deliverer—my saviour; he comes to share my toils and 
sooth my anguish.” 
| A tall figure passed along slowly, without « word— 
| with merely a nod of recognition—it opened the folds of 


twined with each other, and trained, so as to form a roof!) the heavy curtain which gave entrance to the chambers, 


to the little dwelling ; these tees were again intertwined || and closing them again, with mute and rapt attention, 
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advanced a few paces with silent, solemn step, as if fear- |,obdurate, showed that the feelings of his early nature 


ful to catch the echo of his own footfall. |} still retained their edge and tenderness. 
“ He sleeps,” whispered Nodnomia, scarcely breathing || “‘ Nodnomia—Nodnomia! She will be fatherless,” 
her words—*“ he sleeps.” || exclaimed the chief. “ Like the creeping ivy, which, by 


“May the blessed spirit guard him,” was the reply, | nature, clings to the proud oak of the forest for succor 
“ for thy sake, and for his own. | and support, she will fall—fall and die.” 
“So be it, so be it,” ejaculated Nodnomia. “ Last of “She shall be my sister!”’ returned Memattanon, 


” 


his race, may his days endure to re-erect the house which | greatly moved. 

else must fall like the scathed oak of the forest, blighted | “Thy bride!’ hastily replied Pawpawtomee. 

and unmourned.”’ || “My bride!” responded Memattanon, his whole soul 
“Blighted, but not unmourned or unavenged, while || beaming in the animation of his countenance; “‘ my sister 

Memattanon lives,” was the reply. | and my bride! My guardian spirit in the battle’s heat— 


” 


3 : || my > j rs of wo—my jov i i »h—sou 
“‘ Hush, hush, he moves,” retuened Nodnomia, hastily, || ™Y solace in the hours of wo—my joy in triumph—soul 


of my soul !”’ 

Noodnomia felt herself enfolded in his arms, and was 
as quickly on her bended knee, with him who had 
betrothed her, waiting the benediction of her father. 


and bent down over the couch of her aged sire, who |, 
breathed heavily, and as one convulsed. At length he 1 
spoke in a low, shivering tone—“I have no sons—no_ 

warriors. The long knives have robbed me of all these ; |) 
who, then, shall be thy comforter when I am gone; my | Pawpawtomee, re-animated in the assurance of his child’s 
" || protection, his dark eye sparkling with a father’s joy 


riors; they have fallen, they have fallen, and thou wilt yi" the realization of his fondest hope, raised himself 


child, my child! I have no people! I have no war- | 


|, from his couch, and invoked the smile of the Great Spirit 
i | upon ther. 


have none beside thee !”’ 


“When hath Pawpawtomee needed the warrior while || | 


In th s is words, his voi 1, his li 
Memattanon hath lived and breathed?” replied the | n the midst of his words, his voice dropped, his lip 


quivered, his hand shook, and was withdrawn, his head 


young and giant Indian to his words. ‘‘ Was it when a ¢ . 
‘ 6 sunk back, and Memattanon and Nodnomia, starting to 


the long guns on the Potomac’s banks hurled their thun- | 


‘ , , | their feet, i i is eye was fixed— . 
ders among your tribe, and, exhausted with their car- |, eet, sustained him, but his eye was fixed—the pul 


|! sation of his heart was s e > > 
nage, rested on their fearful engines of death—was it || mes topped, his breath was gone. 


not then I overtook the remnant of your flying people, || Pawpawtomee was no more. 
and led them back tovictory? The scalps of that day’s || There is no pang more deeply felt than that which 
battle tell of the battle won. Again, on that fearful day, |) _ shows not in tears, nor vents itself in sighs, but mute as 
when the village of your people was encompassed by the | the death-pall which overhangs the bier—is eloquent in 
white marauder, and the fires of his many guns strewed its silence. It was such a pang that choked the heart of 
the patches with their slaughter, ‘twas then I rescued Nodnomia. Her bosom heaved not, her lip moved not, 
Nodnomia from shame and ruin! I bore her here—here | het voice uttered no sound, her eye beamed no expres- 
to this spot, and returning quickly, found you alone, and || sion! Memattanon bore her, unresisting, to a couch, 
almost expiring, amid the flames of your own but. I and claiming help, two maidens, from an inner room, 
bore you away on my shoulder, defying the white man’s | rushed to their mistress, and resorted, successfully, to the 
guns, and flying their pursuit. Will Noonomia then be | usual means of restoring animation; while he, the war- 
desolate, and without a defender ?” rior and the hero, who could look on blood unmoved— 
he who could press through the thickest of the fight, and 


“ Memattanon, I was not mindful of thee,” exclaimed 


: ‘ , ro » failing heart to dee 3 ing— $ 
Pawpawtomee. ‘ Sayst thou my child will never want cheer the failing heart to deeds of darin he who sternly 


resolute, was never staid by mercy, stood like a coward 


defender while Memattanon lives?” ; 2 : : 
» bas . _ || —disarmed in fear, and all dissolved in tenderness. 
“My father,” returned Nodnomia, passionately folding 


him to her bosom, “‘ Memattanon is the favored of the || Her eyes began to move, her breast to heave, and she 


Great Spirit, and the white man’s foe.” | spoke. “ Woe is come upon the red man,” she said, 
& ? : ° * . . 
“and his pillow is the grave; lay me down—lay me 


P w w ice felt tha 3 4 fas a i , . . 
P sy: - 7 PP oe at sa 7 wre ag “way down upon the couch where my father lies; for I feel 

I m, ar 18 anxicly-—Dls y y ° P ae ° . . ° . 
roe 4 H 1 1. = Z “ ¥ J ev at, “i on his || « weariness of life, and fain would yield it up with his.” 
ehiid,. e held out iis cold anc ” — ° P 

. : clammy hand to | “Nodnomia,” gently whispered Memattanon, “the 
Memattanon, which was cordially accepted and em- 


dead can never be recalled—no grief can waken them; 
and the Great Spirit hath demanded of his children—the 
| duty of submission. But the day is spending which 
' must take me from thee.” 


braced, while the death-dews were upon it, and it feebly 


returned the pressure. 
* Memattanon, wilt thou be my son?” inquired the 


aged chief, with an eagerness struggling with the grasp ““Stay—stay !”’ hastily exclaimed Nodnomia. ‘Go 
- —— . § . 


not to desperate daring; ‘tis doomed, tis doomed of fate, 
“When have | ceased to be your son?’ returned | that the pale-face shall prevail. Go not, Memattanon, for 

Memattanon, “since that fatal period when I was left, thou canst ill be spared.” 

by the long knife, desolate and alone, with not even a|| “Farewell,” returned the warrior, heedless of her 

mother’s smile to bless me?” | entreaties, “you shall see me, Nodnomia, with the 
His voice faltered as the last words fell from him, and |) dawn.” 


Memittanon, the cold of heart—the blighted and the | It was a sad and melancholy parting, but the pledged 


of death, end fora moment imparting vigor to his speech. 
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word of the Indian—the greatness of the cause, and || for Jamestown, but the operations against that settle- 
thirst of vengeance on the colonist—were, in them- | ment were not to be made until a signal from an opposite 
selves, assurance of a greater sacrifice than that now ren- | quarter should be given of an attack in another direction, 
dered. On that night, the confederated sachems had | which should lead off a part of the troops quartered in 
resolved on a stealthy and simultaneous attack upon the that town; thus leaving it less defensive to assault. 
several settlements of the colonists. The plans had The hour was fast approaching, and the dim lights, 
been laid with as much precision and prudence as usu- burning in the several forts and settlements, gave assue 
ally characterized the proceedings of an Indian war- rance of that deep state of repose into which the inhabi- 
council, and hope beat high in every breast. Mematta- tants had sunk, inspiring contidence in the success of 
non, recalled to his duties of the day, became, himself, | their operations. The Indians had carried with them 
inexorable to entreaty—whom tears could not subdue. | torches for the purpose of firing the forts and buildings, 
Giving some hasty instructions to the attendants, as to) and at length the time arrived when some few of the 
the disposal of Pawpawtomee during his absence, and | warriors of each party, having crawled upon their hands 
imprinting a kiss upon the forehead of his betrothed | and knees as near to the forts as possible, avoiding the 
bride, he quitted the Indian hut. || seutries—lighting their torches, hurled them in the air 
| upon the wooden buildings, and the attack began. This 
CHAPTER IlI.—-THE ATTACK. | was the signal for general assault. The loud war-whoop 
rung far and near. It was borne upon the still air, and 


Launched safely into the thickest of the forest, Memat- 


amie : sprung from a thousand mingled voices in terrible discor- 
tanon, like the wolf prowling in scent of blood, lynx- 2 


A feenpea. - _dance and appalling effect, even to the stoutest heart. 
eyed and cautious in his track, proceeded to Pamunky, 5 > ¥ : 7 
ie tag : ail ie : ~’ || Mingled with these accompaniments of savage warfare, 
» join his tribe, under the direction of the Sachem || Reine a . 
Cecicca Clin tan toe Ee a , was the wild cry, the heart-rending scream of women 
yechane " ste r var t d, ; ; ‘ 
pos g . ung, .. © 8 and children in the settlements, and the howl of the 


to catch the distant sound of stranger feet, with bow , a 
2p 1 3 he || watch-dogs, while the air, impregnated with the smoke 

YT ret » . > re Lee re rer > ra “ . ‘ . . 

and quiver ready tor the attac 1@ was no longer the | oF burning timbers, glaring with the red flame, and still 


, ; » > i f a | . . . . . 
Memattanon of the hut, in the glen, but the Indian war || bearing the lighted torches of the Indian to their terrible 


rior, greedy for human blood; the cold, the calculating, | destination, gleamed also with the continued flashes from 


> ate. No so smote his ear e 
and the obdurate. No sound smote his ear, and he || the musketry of the colonists, and bore, too, upon its 


ive rillage of the sachem witho » expendi- | 
arrived at the village ef the sachem without the expend hesnat, the tesvible aheick of death. 


ture of an arrow upon the white stranger, who had | : 
The assault upon Jamestown was conducted with 

been too frequently found in the woods, in pursuit of || : 
an impetuosity which seemed to defy resistance. The 


game. Experience had taught a lesson of prudence to, 
torches, as in the other instances, were hurled upon the 


the colonist, and these instances of reckless daring were | : : 
|, ramparts of the defended town, but the inhabitants were 


becoming rare. | 
|] prepared—the ramparts were lined with musketeers, and 


Despair, in its madness, furnishes the food on which | buckets had been amply supplied to reduce the flames 
it feeds, and in its recklessness, its own consuming fires, || in the event of fire, in every quarter. The yell of the 
and its fatal end. Opechancanough, the successor of | Tpdians was heard within the town, and wasas instantly 
Powhatan, the Sachem of the Powhatans and Pamun- | answered by the loud roll of the drum, mustering to 
kies, had but little considered the nature of the enter- | arms. It was a night of horror. The burning brands, 
prise he had set upon, and of which he was the great |, as they fell upon the ramparts and in the town, were 
mover; and had little calculated the probability of a | thrown back upon the assailants, and falling at their 
failure. Success—complete success was the only calcu- | feet, marked them out as victims to the murderous dis- 
lation he had made. He had entered into treaties with | charge of fire-arms from within. Many a stout heart 
several of the tribes who had long waged wars with the ‘| was cloven by the Indian arrow, but for each of the slain 
Powhatans, and whose feuds were hereditary. He had | a among the colonists, a torrent of Indian blood flowed, and 
engaged with them in common cause, and sought to| heaps of the dead attested the unequal contest. 
reconcile them to himself by every means. He had suc- Memattanon performed prodigies of valor apportioned 
ceeded as far as was practicable with prejudices of long } to his unequalled strength and constancy of purpose, 
standing; but the cause was not warmly felt by these || ‘leading on his warriors under the ramparts, and where 
auxiliaries, and hence its being warmly sustained could || || they were the least assailable to the musketry, he cheer- 
hardly be hoped for. ed them by his example to the perilous effort of forcing 
The fated night was drawing on; the evening had set the walls; but they refused to yield to the miserable bat- 
in with a moon scarce four and twenty hours old. It | tering implements of which the Indians were possessed, 
was calm and eerene—no wind swepg through the forest, and as a last effort to obtain an entrance to the town, 
no cloud obscured the twinkling light of the stars which } they resolved on burning the gates, and thus resolutely 
ied the straggling parties on their different tracks, to | exposing themselves to the destructive fire of the defen- 
points which had been determined on for the simultane- || ders. Memattanon led on the enterprise. It was a for- 
ous onslaught. The points of assembling had been |! lorn hope, and beneath a heavy discharge of musketry, 





judiciously arranged, so as to give equal distance to ‘the brands were piled on the gates, and emoke and flame 


every object of attack. Memattanon, and the Pamun- | ascending, cheered the assailants, and damped the energy 
kies, led on by Opechancanough himself, were destined | of the defendants. The volumes of smoke rolling upward 
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from the expiring brands, and the crackling timbers of the |! was the last struggle for their homes. That one fearful 
gates, themselves, jutting out flame, fast spreading, and | night had made sad havoc with the brave and young. 
rapidly consuming, soon deserted the soldier of bis| The Indians had been beaten back in every one of their 
defence. The ramparts were deserted; and it was} assaults, and but few escaped the dreadful slaughter. 
determined, as the only means of preserving the town, The result of the disastrous effort was a treaty of peace 
to make a desperate sortie from another quarter, and | and amity—a vast concession of Indian territory to the 
assault the Indians in the rear. | colonists—further humiliation and restrictions on the 
To think was to act: to command was to be obeyed. | Power of the Sachem himself—and the final extinguish- 
Time allowed of no respite between the order and the |, ™ent of every hope of freeing the country of the pale-faces. 
execution. Already, notwithstanding every precaution || CHAPTER IV.—THE CEDED LazD. 


which had been adopted, the town was on fire in several || 
The dew of spring rested on the bosom of the valley, 


places, and the burning gates were yielding fast to the | 
the last icicle had dissolved, and the soft and refreshing 


ravages of the destructive element, while the Pamun- | 


kies, relieved from the galling fire of the colonists, yelled |, @"*» attendant on a vernal moon, had called forth the 
a triumph over the flames, and were gaining ardor in || Y°U"S bud upon the shrub, and opened the bosom of the 
, | 


success, which not even the contemplation of their piles bulbous-flower—the lawns were richly liveried, and the 
of slain could subdue or even abate. At length the mus- || £@ily-plumed birds twittered their matin lays within the 
keteers, who had effected their sortie by another gate, | ©" that gave sweet shelter to Nodnomia. The lovely 
came up and opened a most destructive fire upon the little stream that wound around the lawn, no longer 
beseigers, while, at the same moment, the burning gates bound up in the icy grasp of winter, flowed smoothly on 
fell with a crash, and Memattanon, with Opechanca- with a gentle ripple, its banks margined with the pale 
nough, followed by the survivors of their warriors, leaped | PUMTOse, and the lily, modestly peeping through the soil. 
through the flames, and entered the town, amid the most Two moons had passed since that fearful, fatal night, 
deafening and hideous yells, that ever struck panic to when the Indian cause was lost, and the sun of its days 
the white man’s heart went down in blood. Two moons had passed since 
Yt Gir tere — Nodnomia had become the affianced bride of Mematta- 
The carnage now became awful; between two fires in . 
Gis Galt veut, ‘Thevé wis wo cxtape—ne shelter or | non, and her father’s eyes had closed upon the world 
ront and rear. Tre was scape— te ; : : , : 
defence, but that which was to be found in desperate and all itse ares, and she had lived in loneliness. Memat- 
Tenc t § 2 -sperare 2 2 : 
: a sedeiiess of wiiyleDliag vecclalen tanon, since that fatal night, had seldom strayed to the 
courage, an 1 ste *s ‘ ( 8 on. poe - 
=” . . bosom of the glen—his voice but rarely dropped upon her 
Memattanon, as ever, led the way, and the Pamunkies, | . bet by & : tis seeieriih A 
: : " . . ear—— twas Dut Dy fits and starts he sought the wigw R 
emulating the example of their leader, fought their way : . : : ag ane 
. r ~ | and then his manly bosom heaved a torrent of sighs— 
forward, axe in hand, dealing death around. In the : at Gay eg 
‘ : be despondence was on his brow, curves on his lip. His 
melée, the colonist, restrained from the use of his gun we 
1 é - , ' a a was no mood to soothe the troubled soul, beguile it of its 
and bayonet, found them an incumbrance rather than . 2 ; 7 
. cares, or silence apprehension of a still severer fate. 


protection against the short axe or tomahawk of the ; : 
“Nodnomia,” said he, suddenly, at one of these inter- 


Indian. 
Foot to foot, and hand to hand, it was the contest of 


muscular powers, and the advantage was on the side of 


views, in agony, and pressing her to his bosom, “ thou 
art now standing upon the pale-face’s land; these fields 


the red man. The soldiers gave way—the flames were which thou hast tended—the stream which flows around 


. ° . ens em—a . rey ”” 
spreading, the paths were filled with shrieking women | them—all, all have become the property of the pale-face ! 


“All! all!” interrupted Nodnomia. 


and children, flying from death, still meeting it in every I} i 3 
| “ All—far as the river winds above the forest—the 


form. To turn back would be to rush into the flames, | : > 
to go forward, to press upon the uplifted axe of the | bunting-grounds and all, even to Pamunky. ; 
savages. The Indians, having gained the centre of the | Noénomia sunk upon the turf, burying her face in her 
town, in the madness of their exultation, saw not how | hands—her eyes swimming with tears. 

severely their numbers had been thinned; flushed with ! “You weep, Nodnomia,” cried Memattanon, tenderly. 
victory, in which they felt themselves secured, and greedy || 
of destruction, they struck down all that came within | 
their path, without regard to sex om age. Here, in|) away?” 


ample space, illumined by the flames of burning houses, || “ In three days—such is the cruel order which drives 


“Give them way awhile,” she replied. “But must 
we leave this pleasant spot—must we—must we go far 


the marksman took his aim with unerring certainty. || US beyond the mountains.’ 
Memattanon was the first to perceive the falling off of | “In three days!’ Cruel, cruel!” exclaimed Nodno- 
his warriors, and the great mistake which had been, mia. Will they not let me look upon my father’s grave?” 
“The white maggwars equally with the wigwam and 


made of rushing to the open spot, where the Indian 
the grave,’ returned Memattanon bitterly. 


sacrifice became certain, and the pale-face's life secure. 
| “Oh, how shall I leave the spot where my dear 


He saw his danger, and in an instant, beheld Opechan- | 
canough fall. With a terrific yell, the few warriors of | father’s spirit lingers, and his bones decay,” cried the sad 
the fatal fray surrounded the bleeding body of the || maiden. “I cannot—no—no, I cannot!—and yet, it is 
sachem, and Memattanon, raising him from the earth on || the voice of destiny, that threatening, commands. I go, 
which he lay extended, bore him through the flames. | Memattanon—I go; lead me where you will—I am pre- 


All was lost!) The Indian cause was lost for ever. It || pared.” 
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MEMATTANON; 


‘Good Noénomia,”’ replied the chief, ‘‘ I have promised 
to join the remnant of our people, at Pamunky, on the 


“Farewell,” she gasped, while Memattanon bounded 


from her sight, and was lost in the thicket. 


V.—THE DEATH. 


Since the night of the attack upon the colonial settle- | 
ments, so fatal to the Indian cause, Memattanon had 

kept up a most destructive warfare on the colonists, 
attacking them in ambush—waylaying stragglers with a 
craft and art which had defied detection. 
the neighborhood of frequented places, he would lay in 
wait for the traveller, with his quiver well lined, and his 
bow strung, with a vigilance untiring, until some object 
appeared in sight, whom he could mark out as his victim. 
Mercy was in as little accordance with the spirit of 
Memattanon, as it was with the colonists, who, unhap- 
pily, held it to be a meritorious act to kill an Indian. 
Any treaty, therefore, entered into with this unfortunate 
people, was but a mere measure of policy, not intended 
to be observed longer than might suit convenience, and 
by the Indian no longer than he could collect new forces. 
It was a war of extermination; with this difference in 
the object of the parties, that it was waged on the one 
side for purposes of robbery and plunder, and on the 
other, for the preservation of home. 

Memattanon, on leaving the beautiful little Indian hut | 
in the glen, and Noénomia, hastened to meet some of his 
tribe, and enlist them to assist him in his departure 
on the morrow. Night was advancing, and the moon | 
was sinking below the mountain tops, silvering the sum-| i#g upon the trees, in front of them, for protection 
mits in her decline, when, faint and weary with a night of 
toil in which the mind had labored to exhanstion with the 
body, he threw himself on the narrow shelving of a rock 
which overhung a wide extent of forest on the plains, and 
bordered the cleared lands of the colonists, and pressed|| « We have him fast, and a rich booty, too, for yester- 
his burning temples to the cold moss which clung to the 
stone, his pillow. He lay until the dawn had overspread 
the hills, and the sun, slowly rising from the ocean, cast 


his upborn rays upon the heavens. 


gentle airs which shed a genial glow upon nature. They 
played in the dark locks of Memattanon—wafted the | 
moisture which hung upon his brow to sunny skies, and |) 
called back the freshness on his lips and cheek; but still | 
he moved not, so deep was the death-like sleep by 
which he was overpowered. At length a shot, whizzing || 
through the air—the loud report roaring through the 
forest, echoed by every cliff, awoke him from his stupor 
—started him as from the grave. Crouching like the. 
panther ere he springs upon his prey, he looked around 
with searching eye, and beheld two colonists in the 
plain, their guns still reeking with the steam of their 
own fires, while they laughed at the dying agonies of a 
poor Indian whom they had shot, and who was expiring 
Rising upon his feet—his hand was on 
his bow—his soul was in his arm—end plucking the 
bearded arrow from his quiver, he drew it to the head. 
It flew, whistling through the air, and with that truth and 
strength which seldom failed, pierced through the body | | about him.” 
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of one of them, who dropped, mingling his blood and his 
agonies with those of his victim. Swift as the passing 
thought, another arrow from the same bow, stretched 
the second colonist by his companion. 


“The Indians! the Indians are upon us!” cried nume- 


rous voices in the plain, flying in every direction, and the 
hardy woodsmen fled from their labors in the forest, 
terrified with the report, while the bell of one of 
the settlements tolled out the alarm. All was horror 
and consternation. Memattanon fled, but not before 
he had been discovered by some of the colonists; and a 
vigorous pursuitcommenced. Breaking through the entan- 
glements of the brush which covered the upland ground, 
and fearing to track his course to the glen—the retreat 
of Nodnomia, the lovely spot wholly unknown to the 
white man—he shaped his way in a direction by which 
he could, in ambush, guard that sacred spot, dearer to 
him than his own life. Turning the angle of a sharp 
and rocky precipice, he applied his ear to the ground, 
and found his pursuers were gaining on him, and bend- 
ing their course in the direction in which be now stood. 
He had little time for deliberation; and creeping into a 
hollow in the cliff, the entrance to which was concealed 
by the furze and high grass which shot up rankly from 
the fissures, he determined to await the coming of his ene- 
my, and in concealment, watch their motions. Pvesent- 
ly, three men appeared, creeping through the brush, 


and coming in the very direction he had taken. Two 
were in the garb of colonial militia, armed with muskets, 
the third had a cutlass, and was the guide. As they 
approached, cautious in every step they took, and rely- 


against any sudden assault, they appeared to hesitate in 
the course they should pursue, and held a conference, 
close to, and in the hearing of Memattanon. 


“T tell you we are in his track,” cried the guide. 


day I tracked him to his lair, not far from the spot on 
which we now are standing. I followed him. When 
he stopped, I stopped, so that he might not lay ear to 


The morn had broke | the ground, and turn upon me, for he is the very devil 
with all the splendor of the spring, attended by those 


incarnate when aroused, and somewhere hereabouts 
there isa glen with a hut, in which he resides, witha rich 
booty to boot.” 

“Somewhere hereabouts—is that your only clue?” 
answered the soldiers surlily. 

“ Why, what do you take me for ?” cried the guide, 
disdainfully. ‘‘ No; when I saw my Master Savage safe- 
ly housed, I put my mark upon the trees in the shape 
of a cross, notched in the wood; ceasing to continue my 
marks any further than this spot, but whether the road 
iay on this side or the other, for the life of me, I cannot 
tell; so you must even search—do you two pass on to 
the other side, and leave this to me.” 

“But suppose the savage should come out upon us 
unawares.” 

“‘ No fear of that,” replied the guide laughing. ‘“ He 
is safely housed by this time, and you may shoot him 
down on his own ground. He has nothing but women 
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They parted, each on his search; and’ Memattanon || 
watched from his covert until the two soldiers had 
disappeared, and then silently dropping down the cliff, 
stopped suddenly before the guide. 

“Help! help! Marder! help!” shouted the wretch. | 
“ Help!” 

Memattanon dashed him to the ground, disdaining to 
use his hatchet. He was stunned by the fall, and the 


blood gushed from his mouth. Memattanon lifted him 
from the earth, while he was partially recovering from his 
stupor, and flung him from the shelving precipice which | 


overhung a deep pool, in which he sunk to rise no more. 


His screams brought back the soldiers. Memattanon, 


with desperate resolution, awaited them. His thoughts | 


1 
| 


were on Nodnomia and her safety. He had no alterna- 
tive. To fly, was to expose her to certain peril, since 
the clue to her wigwam was known to his pursuers. He | 
drew his arrow to the head. The soldiers fired; but | 
Memattanon’s shaft had drawn the life blood from the | 
heart of one; the other precipitately fled. 


Swiftly descending from the rock on which he stood, | 
in the eagerness of pursuit, insensible to danger, reckless | 
of every hazard, he found his steps tottering and his head 
dizzy. He was wounded, and the gushing blood, flow- 
ing ina crimson stream down his side, witnessed how 
fatally. 

‘“*The cursed fire-irons have done their work,” he 


exclaimed, “and yet, Noénomia! she must be saved. 
Why do I linger with the life blood flowing! Quick—| 


quick!” And fear and alarm for her, quickening his 


speed, he rushed with the energy of despair towards the 
glen, which he gained, his blood tracking the path he | 
took. 

Noénomia was preparing her departure, assisted by | 
two Indians who had obeyed the summons of Mematta- | 
non. | 

* Noénomia, Noénomia,” cried a faltering—weak, but 


well known voice! It was that of Memattanon, who, || 


tottering into her presence, with convulsive energy, 
the last effort of exhausted nature, stood by her side, 
pale and bleeding. “ They are at hand—fly, fly,” he | 
added. “ The pale-faces are near! The Great Spirit | 
guard you, for Memattanon’s arm is withered! Fly, ere 
it be too late !”’ 

Pale with fear and horror, the maiden sunk on her | 
knees beside him—tfor he had fallen to the ground, and, 
unable to articulate, clasped his bleeding form. Memat- | 


tanon seemed convulsed with agony for her. Lifting 


himself upon his arm, he motioned to the attendant In- 


dians, and gasped out, “‘ Bear her away! Save her!’ | 


They seized Nodnomia on either side, and hurried | 


her from the hut, but were met by the shout of a party of | 


colonists, who had entirely surrounded it. With a fierce } 


yell, now that escape was impossible, they retired within, | 
and depositing the insensible maiden beside the corpse | 
of the departed chief, directed arrow after arrow at their 
enemies. But their despairing efforts were vain. In/! 
fiendish exultation, torches were hurled at the devoted | 
hut—the fire caught its inflammable material—and the 

home she had loved, was the funeral pyre of Nodno-| 


mia! 





OF BEETHOVEN. 


° Original. 
LAST MOMENTS OF BEETHOVEN.* 


BY MRS. E. F. ELLET. 


Ix the spring of the year, 1827, in a house in one of 
the faubourgs of Vienna, some amateurs of music were 
occupied is decyphering the last guatuor of Beethoven, 
just published. Surprise mingled with their vexation, 
as they followed the capricious turns of this whimsical 
production of a genius then exhausted. They found not 
in it the mild and gracious harmony, the style so origi- 
nal, so elevated, the conception so grand and beautiful, 
which had marked former pieces, and had rendered the 
author the first of composers. The taste once so perfect, 
was now only the pedantry of an ordinary counterpointist ; 
the fire which burned of old in his rapid adlegri, swelling 
to the close, and overflowing like lava billows in magnifi- 
cent harmonies, was but unintelligible dissonance ; his 
pretty minuets, once so full of gaiety and originality, 
were changed into irregular gambols, and impracticable 
cadences. 

“Ts this the work of Beethoven?”’ asked the musicians, 
disappointed, and laying down their instruments. “Is 
this the work of our renowned composer, whose name, 
till now, we pronounced only with pride and veneration? 
Is it not rather a parody upon the master-pieces of the 
immortal rival of Haydn and Mozart?” 

Some attributed this falling off, to the deafness with 
which Beethoven had been afflicted for some years ; 
others, to a derangement of his mental faculties; but, 


| resuming their instruments, out of respect to the ancient 


fame of the symphonist, they imposed upon themselves 
the task of going through the work. 

Suddenly, the door opened, and a man entered, wear- 
ing a black great-coat, without cravat, and his hair in 
disorder. His eyes*sparkled, but no longer with the fire 


of genius; his forehead, alone, by its remarkable de- 


velopement, revealed the seat of intellect. Ho entered 
softly, his hands behind him; all gave place respectfully. 
He approached the musicians, bending his head on one 
side and the other, to hear better; but in vain, not a 
sound reached him. Tears started from his eyes; he 
buried his face in his hands, retired to a distance from 
the performers, and seated himself at the lower end of 
the apartment. All at once the first violincello sounded 
a note, which was caught up by all the other instruments. 
The poor man leaped to his feet, crying, “I hear! I 
hear!” then abandoned himself to tumultuous joy, ap- 
plauding with all his strength. 

‘« Louis,” said a young girl who that moment entered, 
“‘ Louis, you must come back—you must retire; we are 
too many here.” 

He cast a look upon her—understood, and followed 
her in silence, with the docility of a child accustomed to 


| obedience. 


In the fourth story of an old brick house, situated at 
one end of the city—a small chamber, which had, for its 
furniture, only a bed, with ragged coverlet, an old piano, 
sadly out of tune, and a few bundles of music, was the 
abode, the universe of the immortal Beethoven. 


* Translated from the French. 
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He had not spoken during their walk; but when he |! He then began to sing, with hoarse voice, but with true 


entered, he placed himself on the bed, took the young | 
r . | . 
the only one who understands me. You think these | but returned, from time to time, to the mystic melody 


tone, the wordsof Méphistopheles, in the Faust of Goethe ; 


girl by the hand, and said—* My good Louise! you are “ Es war einmal ein Konig der hatt, einen grossen Floh,” 


gentlemen, who perform my music, comprehend me not | he had composed, formerly, for the charming song of 


at all. I observed a smile on their lips as they executed | Mignon. 

my quatuor; they fancy my genius is on the decline,|, “ Listen, Louise,” said he, returning her the glass. 
whereas it is only now that I have become a truly great | “ The wine has strengthened me; I feel better. I would 
musician. On the way, just now, I composed a sym- | fain compose, but my head grows heavy again; my ideas 
phony, which shall set the seal to my glory, or rather, | 


are confused; a thick mist seems before my eyes. I 
immortalize my name. I will write it down, and burn) have been compared to Michael Angelo, and properly ; 
all my others. I have changed the laws of harmony; [| in his moments of ecstasy, he struck great blows with 
have found effects of which nobody, till now, has thought. | the chisel on the cold marble, and caused the hidden 
My symphony shall have for bass, a chromatic melody | thought to leap to life under the covering of stone; I de 
of twenty kettledrums; I will introduce the concert of | the same, for I can do nothing with deliberation. When 
an hundred bells; for,” added he, bending his head | my genius inspires me, the whole universe is transformed 
towards the ear of Louise, “I will tell thee a secret.) for me, into one harmony; all sentiment, all thought 
The other day, when you took me to the top of St. | becomes music ; my blood revels in my veins; a tremor 
Stephen’s steeple, I made a discovery; I perceived that | pervades my members; my hair stands on end ;—but 
the bell is the most melodious of instruments, and can be | hark! what do I hear?” 

employed with greatest success in the adagio. There | Beethoven sprang up and rushed to the window, threw 
shall be, in my finale, drums and fusil-shots ;—and I shall it open, and sounds of music, from the house near, were 
hear that symphony, Louise! Yes!” cried he, with enthu- || plainly audible. 

siasm, “I shall hear it! Do youremember,” he resumed, || “I hear!” he cried, with deep emotion, falling on his 
after a pause, “my Battle of Waterloo? and the day | knees and stretching his hands towards the open window ; 
when I directed the performance, in presence of all the | “T hear! ’Tis my overture of Egmont! Yes! I know 
crowned heads of Europe? So many musicians, follow- | it; hark! the savage battle-cries; the tempest of passion. 
ing my signal—eleven masters of the chapel superintend- | It swells—it towers—it threatens ! Now all isealm, again. 
ing—a firing of guns—pealing of cannon! It was glori- But lo! the trumpets sound afresh; the clamor fills the 
ous—was it not? Well! what I shall compose, will) world—it cannot be stifled.” 





surpass even that sublime work. I cannot deny myself | ” “ e = ° S 
the pleasure of giving you an idea of it!” | Two days after this night of delirium, a crowd of per- 
At these words, Beethoven rose from the bed, seated | 8008 Were passing in and out of the salon of W ; 


himself at the piano, in which a number of keys were | the Counsellor of State, and Prime Minister of Austria, 


wanting, and touched the instrument with a grave and | who gave a grand dinner. 


imposing air. After playing awhile, he struck his hand | “What a pity!” said one of the guests, “ Beethoven, 
suddenly on the keys, and ceased. director at the Theatre Imperial, is just dead, and they 

“ Do you hear ?”” said he, to Louise, “there is an | 88y he has not left enough for the expense of his funeral.” 
accord nobody else has attempted. Yes, I will write all | His words passed unnoticed. The rest of the compa- 


the tones of the gamut in a single sound; and will prove , ny were absorbed in listening to the discourse of two 
this the true and perfect accord. But I hear it not, | diplomatists, who were talking of a controversy which had 
Louise, I hear it not! Think of the anguish of him who | taken place between certain persons at the palace of a 


cannot hear his own music! And yet it seems to me, certain German Prince. 





when I shall have blended all these sounds in a single || a 
riginal. 


SONNET; 
TO A BOUQUET OF WITHERED FLOWERS. 


sound, they will ring in mine ears. But, enough! rT) 
have, perhaps, wearied you! I, also, am weary of every- ! 
thing! As a reward for my sublime invention, I think I |) a 


ought to have a glass of wine. What think you, Louise?” | Brossoms of beauty, and of love’s return! 


The tears ran down the cheeks of the poor girl. She, Born in the smile of Summer’s rosy face, 
alone, of all Beethoven’s pupils, had not forsaken him, | Bathed in the dew of morning’s silver urn, 
but supported him by the labor of her hands, under pre- || Kiss’d by the zephyrs in their balmy race, 
tence of taking lessons. The produce of her work was | Gems of earth’s bosom! virgins of the air ! 
added to the slender income yielded by the compositions || Meteors of loveliness in glory’s glow! 
of the master. There was no wine in the house! there Handmaids of fragrance—with thy colors rare, 
scarcely remained a few pence to buy bread! She turned Ye prank’d with beauty, once, the world below. 
away to hide her emotion, then poured out a glass of Then ye were glowing in your Summer sphere, 
water and offered it to Beethoven. | Emblems of innocence, unstain’d by sin ; 
“Excellent Rhenish wine!” said he, as he tasted the | Now on you fallen, hath death’s destroying tear, 
pure beverage; “tis wine good enough for an emperor. | Your sweets are faded, canker dwells within. 


’Twas drawn from my father’s cellar; I know it; it| ’Tis thus with Beauty, bursting into birth, 
grows better every day !” , The spoiler comes—the victim falls to earth! R. m. 
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BY HENRY F. HARRINGTON, 


CHAPTER IL. 


Where the devil are ye? Be stir- 
There’s a po’ shay comin’ down 


“ Peter, Peter! 
ring! Be stirring! 
the ‘ill at this blessed moment! 
I shouldn’t wonder if ‘twas the Lieutenant himself! 
Good Lord, how ‘twill tickle the old gem’man!”’ 

Thus addressing Peter, who served in the united capaci- | 


Be ready for the ’orses ! 


ties of hostler, boots, waiter, and sometimes, when Sally 
was ill, of chambermaid, Andrew Tidworth, mine host of 
the “Gordon Arms,” drew in his head from the open 
window, waddled across the floor of the little tap-room, 
whipped off his soiled apron, and re-placed it with one | 
white as the driven snow, from a chest of drawers stand- 
ing against the wall, smoothed his neckcloth, stroked 
down his hair with his fingers, and placed himself, with 
arms akimbo, between the posts of the street door, with | 
which his sides maintained, from his unwieldy size, an | 
intimate proximity; and, shutting one eye, ever and anon || 
peered, with the other, anxiously along the road. Sure 
enough, a postchnise appeared, dragged at the heels of 
a pair of jaded horses, which scattered clouds of dust 
with every fall of their wearied feet. A few moments | 
brought the vehicle to the “ Arms,” before the door of 
which, and before the landlord in the door, it paused. 
The occupants of the vehicle were two in number, who | 
were soon assisted to terra firma. 
dress and demeanor, to bear the relation of master and | 
servant. The former was habited in a naval undress- 
coat of the curious cut of the period of which we write— 
somewhere about the commencement of the present 
century—and his general appointments were of the most 
precise character in regard to neatness and display, 
although, it must be confessed, some striking incongrui- 
ties of apparel were manifest; the coat being the only 
warlike portion of his costume. He was above the usual 
height, of youthful appearance, with a smirk upon his 
marked features, but with a small, twinkling eye, whose 


quick and piercing glances were indicative of an active || 


spirit. His companion was short and burly in stature ; | 
possessed a hard and vulgar face, and his apparel was | 
that of a low Londoner. He was of middle age. 

When the tall traveller, with the naval coat, had 
stamped his feet several times upon the clean-brushed 
and solid ground before the inn, to regain that elasticity, 


of which the condensation of his nether members in a far 


more contracted space, than their usual degree of elonga- || 


tion demanded for their comfortable repose, had deprived 
him, he drew an eye-glass from his waistcoat pocket, and 
commenced with much display of manner, an examina- | 
tion of the surrounding scenery; illustrating the impres- 
sion it produced upon him, by a profusion of ejaculations 
and queries commingled, and uttered with almost incon- 
ceivable rapidity. 

“’Pon my word, quite picturesque, romantic, retired, | 


and beautiful! Far from the perplexing turmoil of con- 


They seemed, from |, 


gregated Lumanity, and most exquisitely rural and placid! | 


EW, oR nNoT? 








Landlérd, what, pray, is the title you bestow upon your 


sweet little house of entertainment—ah—I observe— 
“The Gordon Arms’’—quite pretty, truly! I am in 
raptures with the bubbling rivulet that so brilliantly 
sparkles, and leaps along in the valley before us. By 
the bye, I espy, for the first time, upon the ‘ill, yonder, 
almost obscured from the enthusiastic vision by trees, a 
Whose, landlord, eh? Sir Richard 


Gordon—Gordon—don’t know him—has a sweet place 


noble mansion! 


—a most delightful place !—must cultivate his acquaint- 
ance. Iam too enchanted to desert this paradise. I 
shall remain and ruralize. How far from London? 
Ninety miles, eh ?—a very convenient distance. Mitchell, 
assist what’s his name, the waiter there, to take in the 
luggage. Must enjoy the dolce farniente, for a season. 
Might have roamed the world over for a corner so 
enchenting, and failed at last to discover so charming a 
retreat, upon which I have thus actually and unpremedi- 
tatedly stumbled! Heigho!—I am fatigued. Land- 
lord—” 

And here the tall man directed his glass at Tidworth, 
and surveyed him critically from head to fuot— 

“You pink of Bonifaces, dinner would be vastiy agree- 
able. I know I may depend upon your expedition.” 

Peter had, in the meantime, shouldered a trunk, and 
Mitchell lifted a valisse, with which they entered the inn, 
the tall man following close at the heels of the latrer. 
As he passed the landlord, who had stepped back within 


‘| the door, and planted his back against the wall to allow 


of ingress, he bestowed a most patronising smile upon 
him, to which Tidworth responded only by an expres- 
sion of ineffable contempt. Nothing daunted thereby, 
the tall man strutted on, and entered the parlor opposite 
the tap-room, where Mitchell speedily rejoined him. 
This worthy had no sooner made his appearance and 
shut the door, than the whole manner of the apparent 
exquisite underwent a radical change. Sundry winks 
and other freemason signals passed between the two, 
and, finally, the tall man drew his chair beside that of 
the short and burly one, and putting his mouth near to 
his ear, ejaculated— 

“ Jemmy, my pal, we've nicked ’em !” 

“ Rayther,”” was the reply, in an undertone, by no 
means of harp-like melody. 

“ They're off the scent. It’s a gallows jolly go! 
They're streakin’ it for Yorkshire, and here we are, snug 
as mice in cheese, in an out-o’-the-way place in Devon. 
But what’s to be done? Are you up for a crack, or 
what? The shiners are growing light—damme, I’ve 
but a dozen quids in all; so, what's to be done ?” 

“No more cracks, blast my eyes, along ’er yer, Nick, 

It ‘ud 
Vy, let’s 
That ere’s 


unless yer does things trigger than that last ‘un. 
like to a’ been a settler. Vot’s to be done? 
‘ave in the landlord, the cove, and pump ’im. 
vot I recomminds.” 

“ Good!’ replied the tall gentleman, laconically, slap- 
ping the burly one’s knee simultaneously, and with sufh- 
cient force to extort a succession of frightful oaths from 


the recipient of the favor. Nick opened the door, and 


beckoned Tidworth, who was in the tap-room opposite, 
to join him. 
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The reader is, by this time, fully initiated into the ||‘ That’s just the effect I intended, Mr. Tidworth, for 
character of the two travellers, whom we have introduced | what objects, it would be useless to explain. How's 
to his acquaintance; and has, perhaps, been able to gath- dinner, eh?” 
er from their short and peculiar colloquy, that they had |; “ Ready,” answered Tidworth, rising, as Peter pushed 
been engaged in a house-breaking adventure, at a distant | his red head in at the door, the necessity of his announce- 


scene of action, which had not eventuated successfully ; || ‘ment of dinner being superseded by his master’s reply. 
and had somewhat perilled the liberty of the heroes | “ Will you walk out, sir?” 

thereof. This knowledge being fully sufficient for our | “Indeed, I will. My appetite needs no sharpening. 
purpose, we will not delay to expatiate upon the || It’s of razor quality. My dear Tidworth, do me the 
events of their past lives. Suffice it to say, that of all | favor to sit down with me—pray do; and let’s crack a 
cunning, impudent, brazen-faced scoundrels, the tall man, | bottle of the best wine in the house together. You must, 
who has been introduced as Nick, was the prince, while | indeed!” 

Jemmy Mitchell was of the surly, bull-dog bree 








Our host was materially softened by the compliment, 
to the last gasp. /as what host is not, and interposed no objections. When 


5° 





As Tidworth obeyed the summons, the precious twain || seated at table—Mitchell, in his capacity of servant, 
doffed the familiarity which had just, been practiced |, being condemned to satisfy a no less craving appetite in 
between them, and resumed the manners that had previ- | a more humble manner, in the kitchen—Nick proceeded 
ously distinguished them. Our host entered the room | to demolish a goodly portion of the viands, in which 
with little of that obsequiousness which anxious hosts | healthy exercise, Tidworth, though he had not been in 
are wont to exhibit, bat rather as though he were confer- || particular training for the race by a fatiguing journey, 
ring a favor by his presence, or, as was more truly the || accompanied him, neck and neck, but few words being 
case, as though he felt himself to be introduced into bad uttered by either, until that state, ineffably placid to 
company. It was not that the ‘‘ Gordon Arms "’ enjoyed | individuals in their situation, was attained, when the eye 
so rich a patronage from the public, that it had overset | reves in carelessness over the lightened table, and the 
the brains, while it filled the pockets of its host; but | appetite, blunted by enjoyment, is contented with delibe- 
Andrew Tidworth, who was, at bottom, as jolly a soul | rate exertions for its further gratification. The claret 
as ever breathed, and whose ruddy and boldly developed } which had alleviated their thirst during the repast, was 
features, smiles were far more wont to wreath than) of no mean quality, and the Madeira that succeeded it, 
frowns, was by no means dependant on the receipts of | elicited a smack of delight from Nick, and an encomium 
the ‘‘ Arms” fer his daily bread, but was a freeholder, the | upon Tidworth’s capacity as caterer, which annihilated 
possessor of acres, and more than all, was an especial | | the last lingering fires of that worthy functionary’s disdain. 
favorite—indeed, crony of Sir Richard Gordon, in honor || 1 “Ecod!” he ara to the compliment, “it’s of my 
of whom the little inn bore its cognomen. This latter | own choosing; and ’as been praised afore now, Mr.— 


perception of personal consequence, and rendered him | | “Call me Stackwell, my good Tidworth. Well, Tid- 

apt to measure his civilities to his guests—who, by the || worth—” 

bye, from the out-of-the-way position of the “ Arms,” | “Mr. Stackwell. Aha! sir, Sir John Gordon ‘as 
sipped many a bottle of that very wine, and smacked 
| 


circumstance, more than all, tended to add to Tidworth’s | Mr.—” 
if 


were generally few and far between—by the prejudices 
in favor or against them, incidental to his first interview | his lips, and declared, that it couldn't be rivalled in ‘is 
with them. It need not be remarked that in the present | own cellar. Think of that, Mr. Stackwell.” 


instance, no very favorable impression had been created, || « ho, that’s the possessor of the seat on the ‘ill. A 
and he was more than ordinarily reserved and distant. || fine house that, Tidworth.” 
He crossed the floor with independent leisure and | «Pine! Well it may be, for it covers as fine a gentle- 
silence, and depositing his substance in a chair, awaited || man as the kingdom can show. Fetch another like him, 
their pleasure without deigning to open his mouth. \ and I’m done—yes, I’m done.” 

“ Landlord,”’ said Nick—“ Mr.—a—a—” “* No doubt of it, since you say so,’ answered Nick— 


| “amiable and kind, and polite, and open-hearted, eh?” 

** All of that, Mr. Stackwell—all of that.” 

hand on the top of either thigh, and calmly gazed upon) « Large family, has he ?” 

his guest. | “Wife and daughter, sir—and such a daughter! 
“Ah—Mr. Tidworth, as I said, I shall take up my | Kighteen years of age in three blessed days, and the 

abode here for several days. Excuse me from giving | sprightliest, laughing, black-eyed girl, to be sure, in the 

my name, since I have particular reasons for remaining whole kingdom. But—’ here Mr. Tidworth shook his 

incog. You woulda’t know by my dress now, whether | jead in ominous silence. 

I was citizen or soldier—should you, eh?” 1 “ What's the difficulty, eh? Communicate, Tidworth, 
“It’s a fact,” answered Tidworth, surveying Nick ! communicate! I’m tight as a bung-hole—all’s safe with 

composedly, from head to foot, and smiling as he spoke || me.” 

—from which smile it might have been gathered that he || ‘‘ Queer case, Mr. Stackwell! You see there was 

considered Nick’s claim to any state or station in par- || three brothers, of which our Sir Richard was the middle 

ticular, rather dubitable. That smile was indicative of | one. The eldest was a strange man. You won't find a 

| stranger in the whole kingdom, Mr. Stackwell—and ‘ad 


“‘ Tidworth—Andrew Tidworth,” answered the host, 
with ludicrous gravity, as he rested the back of either | 


returning good humor. 
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the title, and was so prudent and saving, that when he i 


“ame to die, he had a fine sum in the stocks, besides the 
family-seat. 
come Michelmas—and when the will was opened, what 
do you think, Mr. Stackwell?—he left the ’ouse to his 
next brother, and five thousand per annum, to the day of 
his death—only think of it—provided the son of his 
youngest brother should marry Sir Richard’s daughter, on 
her eighteenth birth-day. Queer! I warrant you won't | 
find a queerer thing in the whole kingdom. The young | 
couple, if they came together, were to have ten thousand 
pounds down on the marriage-day, two thousand a year | 
during Sir Richard's life, and the family-seat and the five | 
thousand per annum when he was gone.” 

“It’s within three days of the time, eh? Who’s the | 
bridegroom, that is to be 2?” 

“He’s a Lieutenant in the Indies—has written word | 
that he shall marry his cousin, by all means, though he 
*asu’t been in the country from a boy, and has never seen }) 
her—and is momentarily expected. Lord bless us, I 
‘ope he'll come, for if he doesn’t, and the marriage 
does’t come off, ’ouse and five thousand per annum go 


to a rascally, pettifogging cousin, and the open-hearted 


old cock, Sir Richard, is left a beggar.” 


Mitchell had unceremoniously entered at the com- | 
mencement of the landlord’s exposition of Sir Richard’s 
history, and stationed himself by the window, evidently || 
in no very amiable humor at that arrangement to advance 
the fortunes of himself and friend, which allotted to him | 
the inferior advantages of a servant’s station, while Nick 
expatiated upon parlor comforts. Well conversant with || 
the strength of his temper, and fearful of some irascible || 
eutbreak which should betray them, at what the sche- | 


ming Nick considered a most critical juncture, Tidworth || 


had no sooner ended, than he said— 


“‘ Mitchell, here—here’s a glass of wine for you. 
Remarkable servant that of mine, landlord, though I | 
say it to his face—remarkable. I often indulge him in | 
these littl liberties, but he never takes the slightest 
advantage of them.” 

Mitchell tossed off the wine at a swallow, and was || 


extending his glass very incontinently for more, as though 
he was about to give practical contradiction to his quasi |, 
master’s commendation, but the wary Nick anticipated | 
the movement, and exclaimed— | 
“Take another, Mitchell, my boy. You need it after { 
your ride.” 
Mitchell took it, but the necessity he stood in for it, 


was questionable, since he had swallowed in the kitchen, |) 
two pints of aie, and sundry potations of gin; a transpa- | 
rent and very gentle liquid, to which he was enthusiasti- 
eally attached. This second glass of wine, which was 
appropriated in the same expeditious manner with the 
former, satisfied Mitchell, who retired again to the 
window. Nick, having allayed the coming storm, took |! 


up the conversation w here it had been broken off. 


“The Lieutenant has not been in the country, and 
never has seen his cousin, say you, Tidworth?” 

* Just ao,”’ answered the landlord. ‘“ It’s strange he 
isn’t here. The vessel he sailed in ’as been heard from 


on her way, and ‘as been a long time out.” 


That was just about twelve years ago, || 





“Do the family possess a picture of him?” carelessly 
asked Nick. ‘ 

“No,” answered Tidworth. “ All they know of ’im 
is contained in ’is own description of ’imself. He’s tall, 
that’s certain—slim, I b’lieve, with chestnut ’air and ’azel 
eyes—so he says ’imself. I saw the description. Sir 
Richard showed it to me. Lord save us, what if he 
shouldn’t come!” 

It was now becoming dark, and Tidworth, ordering 
lights, at Nick’s request, excused himself, and left the 


‘room. Mitchell, who had become thoroughly fatigued 


with standing, and was swelling with choler, placed him- 
self in the deserted chair. 

“‘ Blood and thunder!” cried he, “ isn’t this ’ere too 
good! Blast my eyes, if I come this gammon, Nick ! 
I'd rayther go the figur’ as a sneaking foglehunter, than 
stand about in this way. Come, let’s go back to Lon’on, 
an’ run the risk o’ bein’ grabbed by the beaks. I shan’t 


continer on this ‘ere milk an’ water lark. I won't stan’ 


| it, damn my eyes !” 


Ile brought down a glass which he had been flourish- 
ing during this elegant address, with such violence, as to 
snap the brittle material in sundry directions. 

“Hush!” cried Nick. “ Dont be a fool. If this putty 


on’y sticks, Jemmy, we’re made! I’m up to it, no mis- 


take!” 


“Now vots in the vind? Vot ’as you got ‘old on, 
now?” 

“ You heard that story, Jem ?”’ 

“Vell, vot ov it?” 

“‘ Three days—ten thousand down—never seen by the 
family — tall —chestnut ’air—’azel eyes—go it, you 
busters—I’m your man!” 

So saying, Nick com lacently eyed himself in the glass 


‘opposite. Jemmy stared at him, and scratched his head 


as though undergoing a mental process to grasp all bis 


/}meaning, and then staring more intently, and open- 


ing his mouth in amazement, as the magnificent audacity 
of the undertaking impressed itself upon his obtuse per- 
ceptions, he ejaculated in admiration— 

“ Blast my eyes, what a feller !”—it was all that he 
could summon language to express, but it signified no 


little in the way of compliment. 
CHAPTER II. 


Evening had now set fully in, and the two worthies 
were engaged in discussing the pro’s and con’s of thew 
hazardous scheme, when a postchaise drove to the door. 
They had escaped from London to their present retreat, 
after the failure of their last experiment in the way of 
their trade, by a very circuitous route, and although they 
had, probably, baffled pursuit, the habit of suspecting the 
proximity of danger, made them both start, and listen. 
Nick’s fertile genius soon appreciated the state of the 
case, however. 

“I know,” said he, rising suddenly, “it is the Lieu- 
tenant; let’s watch him; tip me my castor, Jem i 

“ Blast my eyes, what's sent’im ‘ere to spile our fun?” 
growled Jemmy, rising, also, and passing Nick his hat. 
The two leisurely sauntered to the street door, as though 
attracted by the noise 
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The young man, who alighted, was tall; in that he 
resembled Nick; he had chestnut hair, and in that he 
resembled Nick—and hazel eyes, and in that he resem- 
bled Nick; but view his features how you might, indi- 
vidually or collectively, in a front view, side view, or 
review, they did not at all resemble Nick’s; for the 
young man was decidedly handsome, which could not be 
alleged against our swindling friend. Nick examined 
him as minutely as was possible by the light of Peter’s 
lantern, as it now and then flashed its rays over him, 


and carefully noted all proceedings. Tidworth was in| 
an incipient exstasy. Convinced that it was the Lieu- 


tenant, and as fully participating in Sir Richard’s well 
being, as that gentleman possibly could in his own, he 


saw, in the coming of the young man, a removal of the | 
dark cloud of doubt and anxiety in which the fortunes of | 
the Baronet of his adoration were involved. He gave || 


orders in a loud tone, personally assisted the young man, 


as far as his unwieldy bulk admitted of expeditious loco- | 
motion, and, finally, all ceremonies of reception being | 


passed through, and the postchaise and horses submitted 
to Peter’s dominion, he ushered him into the parlor which 
Nick and Mitchell had left, and to which they had now 
returned. 

No sooner had the stranger seated himself, than the 
landlord, unable to restrain himself longer, exclaimed— 

“T’m right—I know Iam! Shall I send word up to 
the ’all ?” 

“No, not to-night,” responded the Lieutenant, in a 
rich, manly voice; “I should rather not see my uncle 
to-night, which would certainly be unavoidable if he were 
informed of my arrival. I am fatigued somewhat, and 
shall be better able to do justice to myself in the morn- 
ing. Let me have supper, my good friend, as speedily 
as possible.” 

“ Tidworth’s my name, Lieutenant,” answered the 
landlord. “ I know Sir Richard must ‘ave mentioned me 
in his letters. Fine gentleman, sir! He often takes a 
glass of wine with me at the “ Arms ”—no pride—you’d 
think he was my brother. Excuse me, I'll ’ave supper 
directly.” 
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'|of wine with him. The influence of this mediator ena- 
bled Nick to make yet further encroachments upon his 
companion’s secrets, to which end, the conversation was 
cunningly and diligently directed. Finally, the Lieu- 
tenant professed himself to be overpowered by drowsi- 
ness, and rose to retire. Numerous compliments passed 
between the two, the Lieutenant being earnest in his 
invitation to Nick to visit him at the Hall, when he should 
become established there, to which Nick replied with 

| assurances that he should certainly comply with the kind 

invitation. Thereupon shaking hands very cordially, the 
twain separated, and were conducted to their several 
apartments for the night; Nick desiring Peter, who 
escorted him, to order Mitchell to wait upon him 
directly. Mitchell, shortly after, in compliance, joined 


his virtuous and amiable coadjutor. 


“ Vell, we're blowed up by this ’ere chap’s comin’,” 
said Mitchell, after closing the door behind him, “ and 
that ‘ere ten thousand might as vell be at the bottom o’ 

the sea, for all us.” 
| « Softly,” answered Nick. “I’m game yet! The 
chance is fairer than ever, my boy! The job’s a rammy 
| one, I know, but Nick Burkit’s not the lad to be dis- 
| tanced this heat. The cove will sleep to-night like 
| twenty horse power, or there’s no strength in the powder 
| I put in his wine. See here, Jemmy, my pal!” 


} 
| 
} 
' 


} As he spoke, Nick drew from his coat pocket a 
|| package, bound about with tape, and sealed carefully, 


! which he proceeded to remark to Mr. Jemmy Mitchell, 


‘| contained letters to Sir Richard Gordon, his family and 


|| others in the vicinity, from the Lieutenant's father and 
| friends in the Indies; and that, upon information of the 
existence of said package from the Lieutenant, in their 
| very confidential conversation, he had successfully pur- 

loined it from his pocket, for purposes upon which he 
'| would soon be enlightened. While the edified Mr. 
| Mitchell was “Rotting his bones,” and “ Blasting his 
jae at the edifying information, and swearing, with 
' sundry bouncing oaths, that Nick was the tallest cove he 
‘had ever met with in his career, a knock at the door 
|, caused both the worthies to start. The package being 





The delighted Tidworth left the room, followed by |, concealed, and the door opened, the interrupter proved 
Mitchell. Nick was no sooner left alone with the Lieu-| to be Peter, who had come to say to Mr. Jemmy 


tenant, than he ventured to accost him. 


|| Mitchell, that, provided he was ready to retire, he would 


““Your most obedient, sir. I’ve heard some of the ! escort him to his room. 


circumstances attending your coming, and sympathize in || 


the joy which it will diffuse.” 
* Thank you, sir,”’ replied the Lieutenant. 
“ Beautiful girl your cousin, sir—seraphic !” 
“You've seen her then, sir?” 


“Oh, no, sir—hearsay—but there’s no doubt of it. || 


Long voyage from India—fatiguing, must be, very. 
But lately arrived, I presume.” 

“Yes,” answered the Lieutenant; whereupon Nick 
ventured further remarks; and rendered himself so inte- 
resting to his companion by his vivacious loquacity, that 
when supper was served, he was invited to partake with 
him. The Lieutenant, being open-hearted and unsuspi- 
cious, was liberal in his information of himself and his 
affairs. The meal being ended, before he would permit 
him to retire, Nick insisted that he should crack a bottle 
28 





“I’ve not done with him yet, young man,” said Nick. 
“Say where the room is, and he will find it himself. 
You needn’t be detained up,” whereupon, Peter, by 
words and gestures, signified the direction to the apart- 
| ment to be occupied by Mr. Mitchell, and retired. 

| 


Drawing the package from its concealment under the 
_¢orner of the bed, Nick placed the lamp upon a table, 
and setting up a chair, proceeded carefully to unfold it; 
Jemmy, in the meantime, now thoroughly interested, 
seating himself on the opposite side of the table, and 
intently watching the operations of his companion. The 
package contained, as had been expected, several letters, 
| which Nick took from the envelope, and whose place he 
"supplied with about the same number of letters to his 
own address, skilfully re-folding and sealing the envelope. 





|| This being accomplished, his wicked eye twinkled with 
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exultation at the progress of his knavery, and a low 
chuckle issued from his mouth. He then drew his feet 
from his slippers, and stealing softly to the door, silently 
lifted the latch, and put forth his head. Not a sound 
was to be heard—not a ray of a lamp twinkled through 
The family and its guests were evidently 


Closing the door with the same caution 


a key-hole. 
wrapt in sleep. 


as he had opened it, Nick returned and seated himself 


again by the table. 

“ Now, Jem,” said he, in a whisper, “ the cove’s in 
the very next room. He sleeps as though he had taken 
a lease of the bed till the last day, for I can hear his 
heavy breathing in the entry. Follow me, and take what 
I give you. But first, I'll put out this glim, and strike a 
darky.”’ 

So saying, Nick opened his trunk, and took therefrom 
a dark lantern, which, having lighted, he blew out the 


lamp. Matters being thus arranged, the two divested 


themselves of their coats for greater ease of action, and, 


grasping the lantern, Nick prepared to commence opera- 
tions. 

“Stop a bit,” whispered he; “let me go first, and 
prig his togs. There’s time enough.” 

Jemmy sat down, and Nick, without a sound, again 
opened the door, and stole into the entry. 
oblong shape, having two doors on either side, and one 
at the one end; while, at the other, was the winding 


It was of 


| from the room. 


NEPHEW, 


or NoT!? 


“| vonder vether the cove’ll hax for yer to breakfast 


vith im, in the mornin’, an’ veep ven he finds yer ’as 
bolted,” jocosely remarked Mr. Mitchell. 

“No doubt of it, Jem. Won’t there be a jolly row 
I should like a blink at the cove when he looks 


” 


here ? 
for his togs ! 

Upon this he proceeded, comrposedly, yet with diligent 
activity, to doff his own habiliments, and encase himself 
in those of the Lieutenant. The new garments fitted 
him passing well, and when his toilet was completed, he 
prepared for a more dangerous experiment than he had 
yet attempted. Being more agile and light-footed than 
Jemmy, he assumed the post of greater danger, and 
proceeded, while Jemmy held the lantern at the door, to 
re-enter the Lieutenant’s room. The package, deprived 
of its legitimate contents as has been described, was 
restored to the pocket from which it had been pillaged, 
for Nick retained his own coat, and then he lifted the 
small trunk, the only article of luggage which the Lieu- 
tenant had brought with him to the inn, and stole with it 
Depositing it in the entry, the twain 


paused a moment. All was silent; the Lieutenant slept 


| soundly, unconscious of the deliberate rascality practising 


stairway to descend to the ground floor, and also to. 


mount to the story above. The room from which Nick 


had issued, was in the back corner of the house, adjoin- 


iM 


ing the stairs; while the Lieutenant’s was, as Nick had 


discovered, next to it. Before attempting to enter it, he 
opened the door of his lantern, and peered at the several 
doors, to ascertain that they were all shut; which being 
satisfactorily accomplished, he closed his lantern again, 
and stood in complete darkness. Groping his way to 
the desired door, cautiously extending his hand, that it 


might not come suddenly in contact with it, he felt for 


the latch, and listening an instant, lifted it, and stepped 
within. Again he paused before approaching the bed, 
whereon the Lieutenant was soundly sleeping—when, 
re-assured by the deathly stillness—for he could hear 
nothing but the hollow wind without, as now and then a 
gust rustled among the trees, and the murmur of the 
little stream in the dell before the house—he re-opened 
his lantern, directing it so that the light should not strike 
the sleeper’s face, and glanced about, soon discovering 


the he had 


divested himself on retiring to bed, were hanging across 


where Lieutenant’s garments, of which 


achair. These being the object of his present search, 
he set his lantern on the floor, and, lifting the clothes 
carefully, one by one, grasped them all beneath his arm, 
resumed his lantern, and was soon in his own room 
again. Jemmy had been, for some time, watching at the 
door, and so soon as Nick re-entered, he closed it upon 
him. 

“ Now,” said Nick, in the same low whisper, depositing 
the garments upon the bed, and the lantern on the table, 
“ all’s right; and I shall proceed to make a Lieutenant 
in his Majesty's navy of myself, without purchase-money 
1 know a shorter way than that.” 


or commission. 


| was thoroughly waked. 


upon him, and every other quarter of the inn was still. 
Nick and Jemmy now supported the trunk on either 
side, and crossing the entry, while the lantern cast a 
dim light before them, they descended to the lower floor. 
Fortune smiled, thus far, on their designs; for no acci- 
dental sound had been given forth to betray them. But 
a critical period awaited them. Tidworth, the landlord, 
had, for some years, found it inconvenient if not imprac- 
ticable, to elevate his obesity above steirs, and had, there- 
fore, slept in the apartment behind the bar. The door 
opened just at the foot of the stairs; and through it, 
now open, he could be heard luxuriating in slumber, and 
twanging the horn of a gentle and regalar snore. Jem, 
who bore the lantern, closed it so that it emitted no ray 
of light, and the two ventured on; when, as Jemmy, 
who was behind, was lifting his foot from the very last 
stair to plant it upon the floor, he chanced to knock a 
corner of the trunk against the post of the railing. The 
contact gave forth a peculiarly echoing sound, and ever 


| self-possessed, from their long apprenticeship to the 


‘honorable trade they were now engaged in, both stood 


Tidworth 
No 


sound rose in answer; and, muttering, “ There’s more 


without moving a muscle—scarcely breathing. 
“ Who's there ?”’ he cried. 


rats in this house than in any other house in the whole 
kingdom,” he turned over, and resigned himself again to 
sleep. The flash gentlemen in the entry, remained sta- 
tionary and motionless, until his snore was again heard 
in unbroken regularity, and then ventured to cross the 
entry. The door of the parlor which they had occupied 
through the evening, and which was diagonal to the room 
wherein Tidworth was snoring, was half open, and Nick 


guided the way into it, preferring to make exit through 


| a window, as being less dangerous than to try the street 


door. Closing the door of the parlor, when safely 
within it, they lifted the sash, unfastened the blind in 
successful silence, and were soon in the street. 


T’o be concluded next month. 















Original. 


ADDRESS TO A FRIEND IN 


BY SEBA SMITH. 
I HAVE read your welcome letter, 
And in truth I can but say, 
I have not seen a better, 
For this long many a day. 


To my heart, it gave a rapture, 
To my blood, a quicker flow, 

For it brought back days of pleasure, 
Pass’d a long time ago. 


To the hills, wild and rocky, 
On the rough coast of Maine, 
Where so oft we’ve walk’d together, 
Fancy carried me again. 


And, again, upon the mountain, 
And, again, along the shore, 

How we greeted lov’d companions, 
As we did in days of yore. 


Oh, those promenades of Portland, 


Round Mount Joy and old Bramhall, 


And those sweet and sunny islands, 
Again I see them all. 


But the vision now has vanished, 
And the real I must see— 

And, behold, a mighty empire, 
Spreading out "twixt you and me. 


Since the western breeze has fann’d you, 
Southern suns have scorch’d my brow; 


But I’m resting from my rovings, 
In this mart of commerce now. 


On the far-off banks of lowa 
Woods and groves to you belong, 

Where the Indian goes a hunting, 
And the wild-bird pours his song. 


And across the boundless prairies, 
Oft you ream "mid seas of flowers ; 
But I fear that in your cabin, 
You have long and lonely hours. 


You did err, my friend, most sadly, 
From New England to depart, 

Without choosing, from our fair ones, 
Some gentle, loving heart, 


That might hold communion with you, 
In your far and lonely way, 

Making all your years of toiling, 
Seem a bright summer day. 


For ‘tis not alone in wild-woods 
Dreary solitude is found— 

In this hot and crowded city, 

Where I pace my weary round, 
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IN TOWA. 





| Whether the rich man’s dwelling, 
Or the poor man’s, greets my sight, 
Or I hear the fruit-girl screaming, 

Or the watchman’s staff at night, 


Or whether thousands throng me 
By pave or market-stall, 
Or rattling carmen stun me, 

’Tis solitary all. 


| Then do not, though in Iowa, 
Your solitude bemoan, 

For, but for wife and children, 

i I, too, were all alone. 


New-York, August, 1839. 


Original. 
SONG OF THE EXILE. 
| _ 
i} BY CAROLINE F. ORNE. 
| = 
|| Dear home of my childhood ! the mem’ries ye bring 
| To my heart, at this lone hour of night, 
|, Come soft as if borne on some bird’s downy wing, 


|| Just returned from its heaven-ward flight. 
i 


} Bright and holy’s the spell, o’er my spirit that’s thrown, 
|| As I list the low voice of the wind, 

| For, in its faint whispers, I dream there’s a tone, 

| Like the voices of friends left behind. 

1} 

|, But the spell that so deep o’er my spirit was cast, 
|| Like the mist of the morning, is gone, 

| And the fairy-like scene that has pictured the past, 
From my still longing sight is withdrawn. 


'Lo! I turn to the star I so used to love, when 
| I watched with dear friends its pure ray— 
Oh, could I gaze nightly, like that, on the glen, 
| Where I loved, in my childhood, to stray, 

See the cottage, mid vines and mid trees, peeping out, 
Like a bird in its reed-woven nest, 

_ And hear the rich laugh, and the clear, merry shout 
Of the golden-haired girl I loved best, 


Could I see by her side, those my ether dear friends, 
Whose hearts are all mingled in one, 

As the drep from the skies with its sister drop blends, 
Till all in the same channel run, 


For the home of my childhood, no more would I pine, 
When the curtain of night o’er me closes— 

Which ‘neath the old elm and the shadowy vine, 
In the heart of the green glen reposes. 


Yet, still, like a flower-woven zone, would I bind 
Its memories close round my heart, 
And the cold hand of death alone should unwind 








| The links, which of life make a part. 
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Original. || massy chains with which they had loaded her, her lofty 
THE DELUDED.* | forehead full of tranquil courage, and her dark eyes 


meeting the scrutiny of her judges with a calm steady 


BY ANN S. STEPHENS. expression of trust in her own cause, which even the 


mockery which they heaped upon her could not disturb. 
CHAPTER VI. , . 2 5 : : 3 
Calmly and fearlessly she submitted to their scornful 
“Is she forgotten? . 

Can the high sound of such a name be hushed 
I’ th’ land to which for ages it hath been firm denial of their right to question her, and with a 
A battle-word, as "twere some jarring note 

Of shepherd’s music? Ah, no! her woman's fame 
Is written with a pen of living fire, which had authority to judge its chosen servants. Neither 
To die but with the record of her race.” = " 


glances, and answered their more scornful words with a 
solemn appeal to the court of heaven, as the only tribunal 


her exceeding beauty, nor the sublime faith which she 


It was a day of fearful excitement at Rouen, when the 
; ’ placed in her own heavenly strength, had power to move 


Maid of Orleans was conveyed through its streets, a cap- . : 
. é Z P| those stern bigots from their unmanly persecution. All 


tive, laden with chains and surrounded by a guard of ; 
‘ Pie day they kept her before them, in hopes that by word or 


fierce soldiers. A solemnity, like that which attends a i . 
ba act, she could be brought to criminate herself. But never 


funeral dwelt ir e city s she was conauctec o her . . . 
: in th y, as she was conducted to her | ¢,, 4 moment, did she lose the patience and lofty courage 


orison-house. The cathedrals ar e churches were al , > , 
f The cathedrals and the church ere all which had marked her first appearance in the court. 


open, and the smoke of burning incense and the music of | - , . 
/ : a ; 6} and t f Taunts, threats and persuasions were alike lost upon her, 

soiemn rejoicing tor her captivity swept over her as she . 
' "a ' 5 : ’ P 1a: sce and at last she was sent back to her dark prison, and 

IN S3CC eir lofty po 3. » sl ; ous soldiery ¢ . 
I their loity porta he superstitiou diery and the court broke up, to be renewed on the succeeding day. 


ypulace which thronged her way, shrunk from her ca! : dl 
2 Joke nen ong ene pega ipiatge denen On the evening which succeeded the first day of Joan’s 
trial, the Duke of Bedford held a council in his palace, 


to which were summoned many of the prelates who had 


glance with unconquerable dread, for she rode through 
them in her chains proudly and with firm dignity, as when 
she had formed a principal personage in the kingly pa- ; : f _ 
: ; , , ; taken a part in the trial. They were in earnest debate 
geant at Rheimes. Never, in her proudest victories, was : : ¢ . 

on the course which policy behooved them to take with 


the power which her form had fixed on the minds of men ; ? ; 
regard to the Maid, when a deputation from the French 


more thoroughly displayed, than in the hushed multitude F 
monarch was announced. Bedford gave orders that they 


should be admitted to him, where he sat surrounded by 
his counsellors. The king’s messenger and those who 


of enemies, whose prisoner she had become. The clash 
of bells thundering from each lofty steeple—the solemn 
tedeum swelling amid smoke and incense, and kneel- sep : : 
ing cardinals from gallery and altar-stone—the sound of | composed his suite entered the council, and in set words, 
triumph, which came with a fearful but half stifled shout 


solemnly protested against the trial of Joan d’Are, and 
from the distant multitude, and the deep, breathless hush | claimed the right of ransom or exchange. A large sum 


: . ens . : in gold, or twelve of the imprisoned English nobles were 
of awe which had fallen upon those within her immediate | gold, or t : P siites 


presence—all was a homage to her prowess, which made | Bored for her calargement. Bedford ager nbosage 
gates courteously, and answered them with a promise of 
further audience. He resolved at all events to keep 
possession of the Maid’s person, but after this appeal 
from the French monarch, whose power was now to be 


dreaded, he dared not put her to death, as his council 


her very imprisonment a glory, and which filled her heart 
with a lofty consciousness of that undying fame which | 
was to make her the wonder of after ages. But when 
the heavy door of her dungeon was closed upon her, and 
the sound of unchecked rejoicing which broke up through- | ; t- 
out the city came to her ear like the waves of an ocean, | had a mane ewy befare advised. He diemiseod the ecubae- 
sadors and his council together, retaining only the Bishop 
of Beauvois, one of Joan’s most rigorous judges. When 


they supposed all had withdrawn, the two still kept their 


surging and beating against the foundations of her prison- |, 


house, she sat down and thought of him whose coldness | 


and perfidy had driven her into the toils of her enemy; ; : Z 
seats by the council table, where they discoursed in low 


and there, in the solitude of her dungeon, she grew faint : : ; : 
, . | earnest voices for some time. The room was imperfectly 
with a sense of utter loneliness, and wept over the deso- 7 


lation of her own heart. It was her fate—every where 
and in every thing,—in sorrow or joy—in exaltation or 
defeat--Joan d’ Are was doomed to be without sympathy 
—alone. 

Three days was that glorious woman left to the soli- 
tude of her dungeon, and then she was dragged forth in 
her single strength, without counsellor or friend, to answer 


lighted, and two persons, who had followed the French 
ambassador, still lingered unobserved about the room. 
The one was Agnes Sorrel in her disguise, the other was 
her uncle, the king’s jester. A heavy cloak was belted 
over his gaudy attire, and the hood shaded his face after 
'the fashion of a travelling pilgrim. For several minutes 
they stood gazing’ on the stern resolute features of the 
“ King-maker.” There was something in the expression 
of his large grey eyes, and in the iron compression of 
his thin lips, that ewed the two plotters almost from their 
purpose. They felt that he was not a man to be trifled 
with lightly, nor to credit a rudely concocted story. 

“We had better retire,”’ whispered the jester anxiously, 
“our lives are not worth a crown’s ransom should our 
aim fail to jump with that stern duke’s wishes. I pray 

you be advised, sweet niece.” 


, 
to charges of sorcery, infidelity and witchcraft, urged by 


the bishop in whose diocess she had been taken prisoner, 
and sanctioned by the university of Paris, which resolved 
itself into an ecclesiastical court for her trial. It was a! 
painful, albeit a noble sight, that brave young girl stand-| 
ing in the midst of her persecutors, clad in the magnifi- 
cent armor of her victories, draped and dented with the | 





* Continued from page 160. 
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The page shook off the grasp he had fixed on her!| Beauvois obeyed the slight motion of the haughty 
arm, and with a glance of scornful impatience doffed her || Englishmar’s hand and withdrew beyond earshot, while 
cap, and began to search in its lining for the letter which | the counterfeit page unfolded the message that had been 
she had concealed there. Her search was fruitless, and || agreed upon, and entered into explanations which were 
while her face grew white with apprehension, she crush-|| of deep interest to his noble listener. After all had been 
ed the cap in her little hand, and fastened a fierce and i said, the bishop was again summoned. 
suspicious glance on the face of her companion. |} “Our counsellors were over fastidious,” said the duke 

“Holy Virgin! the letter is gone,” she whispered | with a meaning smile as he advanced, “It seems that 
through her shut teeth; “ man, hast thou robbed me, the | Charles himself is anxious to be rid of the Warrior Maid. 


better to stay my purpose ?” i He sends us by this stripling, his free permission that 
“ By all the saints, no!—it has fallen from thy cap, || she be put to death, only bargaining that the odium of 

perchance; but, for mercy’s sake, be more cautious.” _|| her blood should rest with us. Have I construed his 
His advice came too late. Her angry whisper had | message aright, fair page?” 

already aroused the two statesmen by the council table. The boy bent his head, but made no other reply. 

The duke gave a keen glance toward that part of the | “« But touching this other matter,’’ continued Bedford, 

room where they stood, and then snatching a lamp from || “‘ How can a charge of sorcery be urged if this boy makes 

the table, lifted it on high the better to aid his vision. _|| good his promises? What think you they are, my Lord 
“Ha! evesdroppers in our council room!—without, || Bishop?” 

there! a guard, ho!” || “They must be mighty indeed,” replied the divine 


' 
. : ae . i . . “° 
The tramp of mailed feet in an adjoining corridor) with a doubtful smile, “if they free the sorceress from 
smote on the plotters’ ears. The jester saw his danger. || the foul charge of heresy and witchcraft.” 


| . . . 
“‘ Now go boldly forward, you have the signet still— || “Nay, he promises more than this,—nothing less than 
we have no choice—summon me when I am wanted,” | to bring her to open recantation in our court,” replied the 
ods : : | 
he said in a hurried whisper. | duke. 


The disguised girl took the king’s signet from her | The bishop smiled contemptuously. “A vain boy's 
finger, and advanced beldly to the council table. boast, my Lord,” he said, “that which a body of grave 

“We are no evesdroppers, may it please your grace, || divines have failed to accomplish, it were folly to expect 
but humble men trusted with a secret message from the | from a popinjay page like that; nay, ruffle not up so 
king, our master, which we lingered behind to deliver | angrily, boy, thy silken doublet and windy promises keep 
with fitting privacy. The Duke of Bedford will require) but sorry companionship ;—a little less crimson in that 
the king’s signet,”’ she continued, bending her knee and | cheek and saucy fire in those eyes might better become 


holding up the ring. |, thy years and this presence, methinks—”’ 

At the moment the door was flung open, and a guard | ‘‘ And a great deal more loyalty to king and country 
of armed men darkened the passage, Bedford waved his | might well befit thee, sir Bishop,—as well as some slight 
hand. || show of courtesy to one who—who—I crave pardon of 


your grace,”’ added the page, breaking off abruptly and 
turning to the duke, “it chafes me to receive scorn from 


“ Withdraw, but remain within call,” he said calmly. 
Then taking the signet from the trembling hand of the 
page, he examined it closely, and then passed it over to | a recreant Frenchman, a traitor to his king and country. 
the French bishop for inspection. } Permit me to withdraw, and I will introduce one who 

“ You should be acquainted with the French monarch’s || may not fail to bring conviction of my good faith.” 


1} 
| 
| 
| 


device,—what is your opinion of this crest and its strip-|| The page bent his knee, and casting a glance of fiery 
ling page.” scorn on the prelate, passed down the room. 

“That the one is genuine, whatever the other may|| The jester still lingered in a shaded corner of the 
prove,” replied the bishop, returning the ring and fixing | apartment, where he had stood watching the group at 
a suspicious glance on the kneeling page. the council table, with the keen and wary glance of a 


The cheek of the disguised girl grew pale beneath his || hunted fox; as the page approached, he drew farther 
scrutiny, but she brooked his severe eye with unflinching } back and folded his cloak about him, as if to escape the 
fortitude, and answered the questions which he propoun-'| scrutiny of those who were watching her movements. 
ded, with a clearness and decision which proved her to | After a few brief but energetic sentences had passed 
be familiar with every thing appertaining to the French | between them, the jester divested himself of his disguise 

and walked firmly up to the council table in his usual 
grotesque apparel, but with nothing of buffoonry or for- 


monarch and his court. 
“Are you satisfied that the boy is no counterfeit?” 
inquired the duke, when Beauvois paused in his exami-|| wardness in his manner. 
nation. The seeming page loitered by the door, dwelling with 
“His answers have been correct, but we can judge || intense anxiety on the three faces, whose slightest work- 
better by the message.” ings were revealed by the lamp which stood on the coun- 
“ That is for the Duke of Bedford’s private ear,” said | cil table. She saw the recreant bishop start and turn 
the page, haughtily rising from his knee, and drawing pale as he recognized the court jester. She observed 
back as if chafed by the cool scrutiny of the ecclesiastic. | the amazed and wandering look of the warrior duke st 
“ The boy is malapert,” said Bedford, smiling as meub his sudden and most remarkable appearance, and her lip 
at the rusé of the bishop to obtain his secret, as at the H curled in the darkness, as she marked the grave hypocriti- 
petulence of the page. ! cal look of humility put on by her uncle, who stood before 























the lordly pair with his eyes bent to the floor and his 
arms folded on his breast, as if waiting to be questioned. 
Agnes was not within hearing of his words, but she noted 
their effect in the changing faces before her, and she 
thought truly that he was entering into a full explana- 
tion of the means by which the Maid of Orleans could 
be brought to a recantation. As he proceeded, her rest- 
less heart kept pace with his words, and she felt that he 
was speaking of herself. A smile more than once passed 
over the features of the duke, and when the jester ceased 


speaking and drew reverently from the table, Bedford 


beckoned her to advance, and something of comic humor 


softened the stern expression of his eyes as he glanced 
over her fanciful masculine attire. 


“* And so thou art proven as no other than the pretty 


Agnes Sorrel, whose masking pranks have already half 


lost us a kingdom ;—a strange messenger, in good sooth, 
to be sent on matters of great import. I can but wonder 
that thy royal lover could trust so much beauty within 
eyeshot of our English gallants. Had he no fear that 
we should break truce and keep thee, also, prisoner?” 

A smile dimpled the mouth and indented the rosy 
cheek of the counterfeit page. She raised her arch blue 
eyes to the duke’s, and answered that—her royal master 
trusted too firmly in her true faith and in her disguise, 
to have any apprehensions, even had there been any 
thing to fear from a people so true to national honor as 
the English had ever proved themselves. 

The duke smiled as if he fully understood this diplo- 
matic compliment. 

“We must be excused, fair lady,” he said, “if at 
first we seemed to place but little faith in thy promises, 
and if even yet a slight doubt lingers. To say truth, our 
warlike prisoner seems so firmly rooted in a belief of her 
divine power that she half converted us but yesterday, 
and confounded this learned bishop here, in the open 
court. We have to thank thee for a return to the true 
faith again.” 

Agnes answered, “that she should feel highly recom- 
pensed for any trouble she might have taken, if her efforts 
should end in exposing the delusions of an impostor.” 

‘‘And in removing a brave and beautiful rival from 
the presence of thy royal lover,” rejoined the duke, with 
a smile of good natured malice. ‘“ Nay, blush not so 
angrily at our surmises; thy motive interests us not while 
it goes with our own purpose, so the Maid is urged to a 
recantation. We care little how it is brought about or 
how svon she is at liberty. She will be but a toothless 
lion at best.”’ 

The blood again forsook Agnes Sorrel’s cheek, and she 
turned anxiously to the jester, who again advanced and 
addressed the duke. He persisted that it was his mas- 
ter’s desire that Joan d’Arc should be executed with as 
little delay as possible, and added, “that unless he 
received the solemn promise of the duke to that effect, 
himself and his niece would return forthwith to their 
master without acting farther in the matter.” 

* That were a useless waste of life, the sacrifice of a 
brave woman to a narrow policy,” replied the duke, 
gravely and with some appearance of indignation. “I 
cannot but marvel at so sanguine a wish in the young 
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king; he seems more inveterate in hate of his friends 
than of his enemies, methinks. No, no, the stain of a 
woman’s blood shall never soil the escutcheon of a Bed- 
ford. We will confer with Charles more fully on the 
subject. There must be some mistake in this; weak and 
vacilating, we may have deemed him, but never cruel, 
nay, even blood thirsty, as this desire would prove him.” 

With an effort at composure, which shook her whole 
frame, Agnes attempted a reply. 

“The signet-ring of the French monarch is in your 
hand, my Lord Duke,” she said, “‘ proof of our embassy, 
such as might have satisfied a bench of robed judges, 
was demanded of us and has been given. We have 
promised to bring that about for which the wisest and 
most subtle members of the English court have striven 
and toiled in vain—yet our only behest, the life of a 
low born peasant girl, is denied to us.” 

The duke looked the bold and excited girl steadily in 
the face as she spoke. His keen, grey eyes were search- 
ing her very soul. 

“There is more in this than meets the eye,” he mut- 
tered, moving thoughtfully from the group, “ but where- 
fore should I strive to search into the gallantries and 
mean policy of a man like him, who sent these people 
on his dastard errand; why should I attempt to thwart 
his cruel humor? It is but a life—a woman’s life. 
Stay; will it be safe to set her free, even though she 


do recant; will not her name ever be a rallying point 


to the soldiers of France?’ They would never believe 


her confession voluntary; she would only have to appear 

before them once more, to pronounce her recantation 

forced, and to become an idol to them and a terror to 

us again. It galls me that an Englishman should have 

part in the foul murder; that Bedford’s name should go 

down to posterity as a crucifier of women; and yet—. 
” 


Well, I see no other way—be it so. 


The English nobleman stepped apart as these thoughts 


| passed through his mind. Agnes and the jester held a 


few words of low, anxious consultation, after which they 
remained by the table silently waiting his farther notice. 
Their faces were colorless with guilty fear, and the eyes 
of both dwelt with a gaze of keen inquiry on bis im- 
movable features, as he paced slowly to and fro just 
within the rays of the lamp, pondering on the message 
they had brought. At length the jester ventured to 
approach, and bending his person reverently before the 
still irresolute nobleman, he addressed him in the quick, 
silky voice which he could well assume at pleasure. 
“T grieve, my lord,” he said, “that we heave overrated 
the service which we hoped to perform. Supposing the 
recantation of Joan d’Arc a matter of high importance to 
the English, we come to do them a service, and rid our 
royal master of an encumbrance at the same time. Now, 
that we see our mistake we will obtrude no longer, but 
take our course to the French court again.” 

The jester again bowed low and was about to retire, 
yet not without a secret hope of being recalled. 

“ Stay!” cried Bedford, motioning with his hand that 
the jester should remain, while he seemed to form a 
resolution with considerable more of wavering than was 
usual to his prompt and imperious character: “ Are you 

















certain of the power to perform what you but now pro- 
mised ?”’ 


“As certain as one may be who judges of probabilities 


from the nature of a lofty woman—one who has been 
deceived herself as much as she misled others. Let me 


convince the prisoner that what 1 know to be truth is | 


such, and our purpose is obtained. I have no fear.” 

‘“* The attempt can do no harm,” said the duke; ‘“ we 
will give orders that yourself and the pretty page yonder, 
be admitted to the prisoner.” 

“‘ But touching a sentence of death,” said the jester, 
bowing more respectfully as he saw the duke inclined to 


his purpose, “ may it please your grace, we move not in | 


this matter till we have full assurance that our master’s 
wish be complied with?” 

“It is a foul compact, cowardly and cruel,”’ exclaimed 
the duke with an impatient movement of the hand; “‘ yet 
be it as your master wishes. If he bas no mercy ona 
woman, a subject and his benefactress, it scarce stands 
with us, her natural enemy, to be over dainty in clearing 
the earth of one who has well nigh driven our troops into 
the sea. Procure us a recantation in the court to-morrow, 
and though it goes against our honor, she dies, if, after 
this, the grateful king will Lave it so.” 

A glaace of serpent-like intelligence passed between the 
jester and his niece, while the duke turned haughtily to 
Beauvois, who had stood an eager spectator of the scene. 

‘*Remember, Beauvois,” he said, “and see that the 
judges in to-morrow’s court be all Frenchmen. The honor 
of Old England shall never be stained by the blood of a 
beautiful, brave woman. If she is condemned to die, it 
shall be by her own countrymen, those whom she has 
fought for and saved, and who now thirst for her blood, 
like a set of hounds as they ave. Sir Bishop, see to this; 
no Englishman shall take part in the cowardly deed.” 

“T doubt,” replied Beauvois, “if a sufficient number 
of Frenchmen can be found to form a court—that is, 
men of rank and character.” 


“* Ay, ay, enough can be found about our person, cra- || 
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ven at heart and fit to give judgment of death on a help- | 


less creature, such as the prisoner has become.” 
“Then we have a promise of her condemnation ;— 
should it not be a written pledge, given under——?” 
The jester was interrupted by a burst of anger from the 


English Noble. 





| The bishop bent his head, and with a frown lowering 


on his haughty forehead at the slight put upen his ceun- 


trymen, was about to withdraw, but Bedford called him 


back and gave directions that he should accompany the 
jester and Agnes Sorrel to the prison of Joan d’ Arc. 
About two hours after the scene in the council room 
took place, count Sholan, the true ambassador from the 
king of France, received a message from the duke of 
Bedford, saying that he might return at his earliest 
leisure to his sovereign with assurance that the Maid 
of Orleans should be dealt with according to his request. 
With this ambiguous, but to him, satisfactory message, 
the count and his retainers set forth that night on their 
return to the French court. 
It was near midnight, and Joan d’Are was alone in her 
dungeon. She had sought no rest, for, though weary 
_with standing all day before her persecuting judges, her 
marvellous faith had not forsaken her, even for a moment, 
and her mind was too full of sublime thought and stern 
energy for repose. She sat shrouded as with a pall, in 
the thick darkness of her prison-house, her fettered hands 
resting in her lap, and her small ankles girt to pain by 
the irons which confined her to the floor. Yet was there 
no appearance of regret or sorrow in her demeanor; her 
bearing had a calm dignity in it, which might have befit- 
ted the throne she had won to an ungrateful people, bet- 
ter than the dungeon to which their sapine weakness had 
consigned her. Her battered helm, with its soiled and 
broken feather, lay on the floor by her side. The scales 
of her armor were broken and indented about her per- 
son, and the mysterious sword which she had received 
from the convent at Tubois lay at her feet shivered to 
the hilt, a weapon so powerless that it had escaped the 
observation of her captors wien they disarmed ber. The 
starlight streamed through the grating of her dungeon 
upon the golden knobs that embossed the hilt, kindling a 
| soft brightness about it, which seemed to the excited fan- 
cy of the Maid, like a ray of fire sent down from heaven, 
to encourage her there in the darkness of her prison. 
“The invisible finger of Jehovah is tracing comfort 


| and strength about me for ever,’ she murmured, as a 


“A written pledge, by dukedom! sirrah! fool! if you | 


but breathe the wish again, we will send thee to thy mas- 
ter with the ears cropt from that varlet skull of thine, by 
way of answer. No, not even the word of Bedford shall 


pass. A court of French prelates and judges you shall | 


have. If they can condemn her after what we have wit- 
nessed to-day, be it so; but no promise, written or spoken, 
more than you have already,—and, hark ye, sir fool, 


this eagerness for pledges argues but poorly for the truth | 


of your mission here. Kings, even such as Charles, are | 


not want to bargain so closely.” 

The jester drew back, crest-fallen and evidently much 
startled. The duke, without heeding him, turned to the 
bishop. 

“See that our orders about the court are attended to,” 


he said, recovering his usual stern dignity of manner ; 


“we shall depend on you for the fulfilment.” 


! 


stronger light lay flickering on the floor. ‘ His chosen 
‘and anointed one cannot perish. The sign is here writ- 
ten in characters of fire. His power will be made mani- 
fest in the redemption of his servant.” 
These words of enthusiastic faith were yet on the pri- 
soner’s lips, when the dungeon door was flung open and 
the bishop of Beauvois, who bad acted as presiding 


ecclesiastic in the court that day, stood on the threshold. 
After surveying the prisoner for a moment by aid of a 
small lamp which he bore in his hand, he entered the 
' cell, placed his lamp on the floor, and seating himself on 
a block of hewn wood, gathered his robes about him as 
if to shut out the contagion of her presence. 

Joan fixed her large earnest eyes on him without 
changing her position or speaking a word, but his eyes 
wavered and drooped beneath her intense gaze ; he could 
not endure the calm dignity of her look, but moved the 
‘light and arranged the folds of his robe nervously, before 
he found courage to eddress her. 

“ Maiden” he began, in a cold measured tone that fell 
like the grating sound of corroded iron on the ear of the 
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prisoner; “maiden, the band of holy men who have || after fragment, shudderingly, and as if she were searching 
labored with you this day have deputed me to visit you among a nest of serpents; as she took up the banner, her 
once more and—”’ | fingers tightened upon the staff, her features contracted, 

The clank of irons as the Maid rose to her feet drowned | and she fell forward on the dungeon floor as one stricken 
his speech. She turned upon him sternly, like a lioness down by a thunderbolt. 


annoyed, but sure of her own strength. Drawing her | For several minutes Joan lay upon the damp stone, 
majestic figure to its height, she fixed her eyes on his strengthless, but yet keenly alive to surrounding objects. 
face and stretched forth her manacled hand, exclaiming | The laugh of the bishop rang in cruel mockery to her 
in a voice that rung through the dungeon like the silvery | ear, and her form shuddered and shrunk from the touch 
breath of a trumpet: of Agnes Sorrel, when the frightened girl attempted to 
“ Man, wherefore came you here,—am I to be troubled | raise her from the floor. At last she made a strong 
with your presence for ever? Depart, I beseech you, | effort and stood up, but she was very feeble, and her body 
leave me alone with my thoughts!” ! swayed to and fro beneath the weight of her chains; 
As she spoke, the door swung silently upon its hinges, they seemed weighing her to the earth again. Agnes 
and there, in the darkness beyond, the same star which | Sorrel would have stolen from her prisoner, but Joan put 
had awakened her spirit in Domremi, hung quivering forth her hand and laying it heavily on the shrinking 
and flashing like a gem of fire at the heart. A beautiful | girl’s shoulder, bent her white lips close to her ear, and 
joy flashed over the enthusiast’s face. put one question, in a low husky whisper, which crept 
through the cell like the respiration of a dying person. 


“Behold!” she exclaimed in a tone of lofty triumph, 
“ The king—knew he of this fiendish deception.” 


and with one hand extended toward the star, she stood 
As she asked the question Joan pored over her enemy’s 


erect in the centre of her dungeon like a priestess watch- : 
guilty face as if she would have wrested an answer from 


ing the fire kindle on a consecrated altar-stone—‘ Be- 
hold! hath not the Lord spoken?” her heart if needful. Agnes trembled beneath her look, 

Again the flood of rosy light expanded to transparent 8% P€ who has raised a demon without strength to en- 
billowy clouds, and the graceful outlines of a seraph form dure his presence; her eyes quailed and her lips grew 
swelled into beauty amid the misty glory of that strange white as the answer was forced from them. 


light. The Maid sank slowly on her knees—her face “He did,” was her reluctant and almost inaudible 
grew radiant as an angel’s, and with her clasped hands reply. 

extended, she remained motionless as a statue, her whole Joan recovered her voice, but it was still husky and 
being absorbed in a passion of wonder and wild unearthly sounded as from a far off vault; she touched the banner 
devotion. with her foot. 

A loud burst of music swelled through the dungeon ‘Whence came this?” 
and the neighboring corridor—a moment, and there was There was a strange power in the question which none 
a crash of discordant sounds—the cloud burst and shed might resist. Agnes Sorrel dared not refuse a reply. 

a broad lurid glare over the dungeon walls and the pale, “Tt was wrought by a nun in the convent of Vancou- 
sinister face of the bishop. leurs.” 

Joan d’Are arose slowly from her knees, the light) “‘ And the whispered voices—whence came they ?” 
paled on her face and left it ashy and colorless. Her | “They were uttered by my uncle, the court jester.” 
large eyes dilated fearfully in their sockets, and her limbs ||“ And the king knew all?” 
shook till the clank of irons became audible through the || “ Yes, all!” 
dungeon. | Enough, I would be alone !” 


The seraph had descended to the floor and now stood The bishop and the half repentant Agnes stood awe- 
face to face with ‘‘ The Deluded.”” The shining tresses— stricken by her terrible calmness; there was a majesty 
the sweet, beautiful face that had appeared so calm and in it which even their hearts could feel. They obeyed 
holy in the misty light of the cloud, stood out definite and | her as if she had still been in the plentitude of her power. 
clear, lovely it is true, but with the impress of earthly The door closed behind them—the heavy bolts grated in 
passions breaking from every lineament. The face was | their sockets; their steps smote slowly along the corri- 
that of Agnes Sorrel. The star which blazed on her dor and the Maid was once more alone—but, oh! how 
forehead was that which the French monarch had worn | changed! Faith, the sheet-anchor of her character, had 
at the Maid’s first public interview at Chinon. Joan ' suddenly been wrenched from its rest, and with it the 
stood motionless as if the sight had frozen her to stone— | haughty self-confidence, which had so bravely sustained 
her arm was still extended and her pale lips parted, till her, departed from her soul for ever. At first her proud 
the light gleamed on the scarcely less white teeth be- | spirit recoiled from a conviction that it had been prac- 
neath; the black hair seemed endowed with distinct  ticed upon; that its inspiration was indeed a mockery. 
vitality; it-lay a mass of living blackness on her ashy | Her heart loathed itself that it had been made the instru- 
temples. ‘ment of another’s craft—of a being so contemptible in 

With a smile of cold mockery, the seeming vision | character and degraded in position, that she would have 
loosened her wings of silver tissue, unclasped her robe | spurned him from her presence in the most humble mo- 
of azure gauze and laid them with the sword and the | ment of her life had he dared to approach her with ob- 
banner at the feet of her victim. \ trusive council. What was she—with all her genius and 
Joan stooped and lifted the glittering pile, fragment | glorious ambition—but the dupe of a low, crafty man, 
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and an abandoned woman? Most intensely did she loath | 
herself and every thing connected with her degradation, | 
as this uth was forced home to her. Her victories— 
the freedom she had given a country—the homage which 
had been lavished upon her—all were but so many mem- 
ories forcing her spirit to more bitter self-contempt. 
The sublime trust which she had placed in her superna- 
tural commission had been called to life by the jugglery 
of a court jester, her glorious achievements were but the 
result of a base trickery on her imagination; oh, how 
her lofty spirit writhed under the conviction! In the 
bitterness of her thoughts, she laughed aloud, and the 
sound rang through her dungeon—it was like a spirit in 
torment mocking at its own misery. 

The bishop, in his confusion, had forgotten the lamp, 
and for many hours the unhappy prisoner sat, with its 
broken light flitting over her pale, working features, a 
picture of sublime suffering. The azure drapery which 
Agnes Sorrel had thrown off, lay floating about her feet 
like a cloud; the battered helm, the sword and the rent 
banner threw back the light with a cold and fitful gleam, 
which served but to render the surrounding gloom more 
sombre and chilling. The Maid sat amid the shattered 
vestiges of her greatness, with her changing eyes fixed 
intently upon them, yet unmindful of what she gazed 
upon. The events of her career passed through her 
mind with a rapid and painful distinctness. She thought 
of her life in Domremi—of the time when her spirit had 
first awakened to stirring impulses. She dwelt upon her 
love, on the strange faith which had, to her daring soul, 
made this love a consecrated bond, sanctioned and made 
pure by a voice from heaven. She reflected that the 
foundation of this faith was a base delusion. That the 
affection which had dwelt in her heart, pure, lofty and 
fervent, a sentiment which she had believed independent 
of earthly authority and social laws, because in itself par- 
taking of divinity and commanded by the high voice of 
Heaven itself—all this wealth of love which she had 
cherished as something holy as it was fervent, was sud- 
denly unveiled to her in all its enormity—a sin, to shud- 
der at and be ashamed of. With all her bravery, her 
beauty and her lofty deeds, what had that love rendered 
her? Her heart grew faint with a sense of shame when 
the question presented itself, and with that abasement, 
arose a feeling of deadly resentment toward the man 
whom she had trusted, yet who had ministered so basely 
to her degradation. Her heart recoiled alike from her- 
self and from him, who had been far dearer to her than 
self. 

By degrees gentler feelings miygled with the hatred 
which had arisen in her heart with a first knowledge of 
the king’s participation in the detestible plot which had 
been laid to deceive her. She was too generous, too 
much of the true woman to forget, even in the moment 
of her deepest resentment, those things which might be | 
urged in extenuation of the king’s treachery. She re- 
membered the solicitude with which he had striven to 
dissuade her from entering the army—his anxiety to ob- 
tain an interview at Chinon before she had publicly com- 
mitted herself. With these thoughts arose a swarm of 








painful regrets and gentle memories, which tempered 


29 


the stern anger of her soul to something more forgiving 
and woman-like; the current of her thoughts flowed less 
tumultuously, her eyes became moist—she bowed her 
head and wept, with a deep and continued fit of sorrow. 
Tears are sometimes sweet comforters; they saved that 
noble heart from breaking, in the agony and struggle of 
its strong passions. 

The dawn broke and found the prisoner still seated on 
the floor of her dungeon. She was very pale, but her 
features were composed, and she looked up, as the light 
struggled faintly through the grating of her prison, with a 
sad, broken-hearted expression of countenance, as one 
who has no hope left. She arose and with her cold 
hands, unclasped the fastenings of her armor, and, mo- 
ving forward the length of her chains, she cast it, with 
the other remnants of her greatness, into a corner of the 
room. She gathered up the glittering wings with the 
drapery which Agnes Sorrel had left behind, and flung 
them also on the pile, and covered them with her bed 
clothes, for the sight had become odious to her. Then 
she arrayed herself in a suit of female garments which 
had previously been sent to her, but which she had 
hitherto refused to wear. There was something in the 
touch of feminine raiment that fell gently on her wrung 
heart; tears sprang to her eyes, but she checked them, 
and sat down, calmly to await her summons to the court. 

When Joan d’Arc was conducted from her prison to 
the scene of trial, all Rouen was struck with amazement 
at the change which marked her demeanor. Her eyes 
were dull; her cheek pale and hollow, and she tottered 
feebly beneath the weight of her chains. Those who 
had shrunk from the flash of her august eye the previous 
day, gazed upon her meek bearing as she passed, in 
silent wonder ; the very rabble might have buffeted her in 
the high-way, and she would not have stepped aside to 
avoid the indignity, for the high spirit had been crushed 
out of her heart for ever. 

They arraigned her before the court of stern prelates, 
as they had done for three successive days. She stood 
up in the midst of the court with a calmness which 
was dignified by its very humility, and recanted all her 
former pretensions to divine inspiration. She acknow- 
ledged herself to have been deluded into a belief of her 
own superhuman power, by human agency, but she stea- 
dily refused to explain the means which had been used 
to urge her on to her extraordinary career. It was in 
vain that her judges urged a full confession ; she answered 
them with humility, but with a firmness which nothing 
could shake. Her noble heart shrunk from exposing the 
duplicity of the king before his exulting enemies. They 
heaped scorn, and reproach, and insult upon her, but she 
stood meekly before them in her chains, resolute and 
firm to the last. She would not implicate him in her 
disgrace. 

They sentenced her to death—a death of torture—and 
then she was harshly remanded to prison; an apathy 
hung about her heart, till she was left alone to prepare 
for her terrible fate. Hitherto, her soul had been 
wrapped in religious enthusiasm, and she looked upon 
death, in any form, but as passing amid a cloud of glory 
from her lofty station here, to a more glorious life opened 
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to her in heaven. She had braved death in the battle- | 
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| that were clepched beneath her face like fragments of 


field, when the fire of strife was kindling in her veins, and i marble sculpture. 


when the arw-trump and the bugle gave a braver impulse | 
to the very dying. But there was neither martial music 
nor hope of victory to excite her courage in that gloomy 
dungeon—no visions of future blessedness to cheer her | 
with hope, after the bitter cup of death should be quaffed. | 
In the uprooting of the divine faith which had been to | 
her a religion, her belief in the court of heaven was 
shaken to its foundation. She was afloat upon a strange, 
dark sea; death was before her, yet she had nv hope 
beyond the grave—no trust in the future,—she doubted, 
and she feared to die. It was not a physical fear—the 
flames and their torture were to be met with fortitude, 
and that remained to her. But the dark, solemn gates 
of eternity were parting before her, and she had no faith to 
guide her through; all beyond was darkness, doubt and 
gloom. If she feared to die, so did she also fear to live. 
Her career of glory was accomplished, and her heart lay 


She was lying thus, when the faint grey of morning 
crept through the grating of her prison. A hum, like the 
swarming of a distant hive of bees, came up from the 
city. She moved slowly, as the sound struck on her 
almost paralyzed heart, and drawing back upon her 
elbow, lay like a recumbent statue, with her blanched 
face lifted to the grating, her white lips slightly parted, 
and her breath swelling in heavy throbs through the teeth, 
divided and gleaming underneath; the dawn which was 
to light the prisoner through the terrible gates of eter- 
nity, was already breaking over, like the rays of a funeral 
lamp, shed on the chiseled statuary of atomb. It seemed 
as if the death chill had already struck to her vitals, for 
after one intense gaze at the iron bars, her limbs relaxed 
—her head fell back upon her arm, and she remained as 
before, strengthless, and betraying life or feeling only by 
the labored breath which struggled from her bosom, like 





sprinkled with the ashes of her own victories ; her affec- 
tions had lavished their wealth on dust, and their reward 
had been treachery and ingratitude. She was alone, in 
a damp, miserable dungeon, manacled to the rocky floor, 
with no trust in heaven or hope on earth—and on the 


morrow she was to die. 


The midnight bell tolled. But twelve hours of life jj 
| moment, in the agony of her heart it seemed that scarce- 


vemained to the wretched prisoner. For the first time, 
she thoroughly realised the shortness of the time allotted 
to her. As the terrible truth struck to her heart, she 
started, and looked wildly around the dungeon. The 
love of life beat strongly in her young veins. It was a 
blessing to breathe—oh, how sweet a blessing; she had 
never felt it so thrillingly and with so keen a wish for 
existence, yet they were forcing her on to eternity, un- 
prepared, while her heart was warm with health and 
youth. While these feelings arose with a mighty force 
in her bosom, it was joined by another thought which 
made life still more precious. Might not the king be 
guiltless of the treachery practised by his menials! She 
had but their words as proof against him. To doubt was 
to be convinced. She started up; her pale face kindled 
with a new life. She would goto him. He could clear 
himself of all connexion with the base creatures who had 





practised on her imagination. Oh, it is most terrible to 
suspect baseness and treachery in one we have loved! 
Joan forgot that her love was a sin—forgot her prison 
bonds—her condemnation—every thing, in the wild hope 
that had taken possession of her soul. 

“T will see him once again,” she murmured, in the deep, 
thrilling tones of aroused affection; “he will free his 
honor of this foul stain, and, oh! how sweet it will be to 
love.” 

She started forward as she spoke, her whole being ab- 
sorbed by one restless hope. The sudden check of her 
fetters struck to her heart like a knife; she sunk to the 





floor with a quick, gasping breath, for the clutch of death 
ecermed already fastened on her heart. It was long | 
before she moved again; her forehead lay pressed upon 


the damp floor—her hands fell down helplessly, and 
| 





her long, black hair swept like the wing of a raven nail 


her ashy cheek, and fell down upon the locked hands, 


the throes of a wounded doe, when the arrow is in its 
side. 

The noon-day sun gilded the prison bars, and fell with 
a mocking brightness over the yet prostrate form of the 
prisoner. The mind takes little note of time when in- 
tensely occupied in joy or in sorrow. Though every 
beating pulse had gathered up misery from the passing 


ly an hour had elapsed since the dawn; yet even then, 
her death summons was upon the air. The slow, solemn 
vibrations of a bell tolled gloomily over the city. The 
iron voice smote upon her heart. She started to her feet 
with the spring of a lioness, and looked wildly about 
her dungeon, like a hunted animal seeking for a covert. 

“So soon, oh, God! so soon!” she exclaimed, clasping 
her pale hands in mortal terror: ‘Oh, no, no, he will 
not let me die! Holy Virgin, no! I will be patient— 
they do but mock me—they dare not drag me forth to 
be tortured like a wild beast in the market-place! He 
will yet save me—he and my brave soldiers—they loved 
me; I was kind to them—careful of their lives; they 
cannot see me murdered! He whom I loved so! no, 
no, no—That bell again! Mother of God! they are 
come!” 

Her voice was wild as the cry of a wounded eagle; 
she grasped the prison bars with both hands, and bent 
her gleaming face toward the door. The bell was yet 
tolling its hoarse voice on the winds, and the roar and 
rush of a gathering multitude surged up from the mar- 
ket-place ; but a dull, heavy sound rose with a stifling 
power above all. It was the tramp of her executioners 
in the neighboring corridor. Slowly, and with a harsh, 
rusty grating, the bolts were withdrawn, one by one, and 
the sound struck like a serpent fang to the heart of the 
victim. There was a moment of dead silence. The door 
was flung open, and four pale, stern men blocked up the 
passage. 

The prisoner fixed her eyes, keen and vivid with ex- 
citement, upon the executioners. She grasped the bars 


' fiercely with one hand, while the other was extended 


toward them, working up and down in the air, like a 


limb of chaste sculpture awakened to the agonies of life. 
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“One moment!” she uttered, in a sharp, clear whis- |! expression of sympathy that she had no where else met 


per that filled the whole room; “one moment—till that 

bell has ceased tolling:—He will yet come!” There | 
was something intense and terrible in her supplication— 
a pleading power in her white face, that awed even those 
stern executioners. They looked in each others’ faces, 
and remained motionless by the door. Slowly, solemnly, | 
and with a voice that curdled the blood about their rude | 
hearts, the bell tolled forth its iron death-chime. Even 
for the space of a minute after it had ceased, they stood | 
irresolute, gazing on their victim where she stood, as the 
last fearful vibration had left her, frozen, as it were, into { 
marble. Her fingers still clung to the bars, with a grasp 
that seemed sinking into the very iron. Her right hand | 
had ceased its convulsive motion, but was still extended | 
toward them, rigid and without a tremor. As they gazed, 
the agonized contraction of her pale forehead gave way 
—the keen fire went out from her eyes—her white lips 
relaxed their tension, her hands fell down heavily, 
and she sunk back against the wall, making a feeble and || 
almost imperceptible motion for them to approach and | 
take off her irons. A sharp tremor ran through her 

frame when the manacles fell with a crash to the floor; 











but, after one wild look on the faces of those about her, 
she folded her arms on her bosom, and followed the four 
men steadily forth from her prison-house. All sense of | 
her situation seemed suddenly to have left her, as she 
was presented to the dense multitude, collected in the 
market-place to witness her execution. She almost 
smiled, as the first gush of sweet air swept over the plat- 
form where they placed her. Her eyes wandered aim- 
lessly over the sea of human faces uplifted toward her, 
some gleaming with fanatic anger—others full of dread 
and commisseration. A strange apathy had succeeded 
to fierce excitement, and while the very earth beneath 
her feet seemed paved with human eyes, all turned upon 
her, she began to speculate on things about her, as if 
another, not herself, was to be the victim of the cruel 
preparation for torture. A stake, heaped round’ with 
fagots, stood a little way from the platform. She looked 
quickly, and with a heavy eye, upon it, and began to 
ponder in her mind how many minutes it would take 
for those dry bundles to ignite—how high the flame 
would rise, and what number of minutes would be neces- 
sary for an intense fire to reach the vitals of a human 
being. She remarked that one fagot was out of place, 
and beckoning a soldier, whispered him to put it on the 
pile, that it might mot convey fire into the crowd. When 
this was done, her mind seemed satisfied, and turned to 
other objects; and still, with the feelings of a mere spee- 
tator, she looked down upon the crowd. Women, young 
girls and children, were there—beautiful, delicate beings, 
jostled together among the coarse herd, and pressed to- 
ward the platform, eager to get a look at her face, as if 
she had been a wild animal brought forth to amuse them 
by her death throes. She began to wonder how such 
things could be, and to speculate again, all the time, as 
if she were not their principal object, and as if the 
victim was yet to be brought forth. While her heart was 
yet locked up, as it were, in a dream, she observed a 
young girl standing by the platform—a beautiful girl, with 
large, black eyes that pored over her own face with an! 








|| stake. 


with. She looked in the girl’s face, and wondered why 
the tears stood so heavily in her eyes—why she gazed 
upon ker with that look of thrilling pity. All at once the 
answer rushed to her heart. They had brought her forth 
to die. The prelates were even then kneeling about her, 
praying for her departing soul. That crowd—the stake 
—the crimson cloth, streaming from many a casement— 
all were for her. 

When all was ready, and they were about to conduct 
her from the platform, she begged them to pray with her 
once more. As they knelt, there arose a tumult on the 
outskirts of the crowd: Joan clasped her hands, and 
started up in the midst of the kneeling prelates: 

“I knew, I knew, he would not let me die!’’ she mur- 
mured, in a voice that reached no ear, for the crowd had 
swayed round to learn the cause of the commotion. 

It was a file of soldiers, coming round to guard the 
When Joan d’Arc saw that they were English, 
all hope went out from her heart. She sunk upon her 
knees, and just then a hand fell heavily upon her shoul- 
der. A quick shudder ran over her frame; she looked 


up; it was the executioner. 








Original. 
TO A-MOUNTAIN STREAMLET. 


BY ROBERT HAMILTON. 
StreaMvet of beauty! pure child of the heath, 
The bells of the wild-flowers twine o’er thee a wreath; 
And bow to the kiss of the bland mountain sigh, 
To gem their sweet forms with the tears of thine eye, 
Then cresting their heads, sweet odors they fling, 
Far, far o’er the vale, on the young zephyr’s wing. 
Thou art lone in thy loveliness, maiden of dew! 
Thy couch is the heath—wide o’er thee the blue— 
Yet happily thou, on thy free course dost flow, 
With a sweet lucid smile, in the sun’s golden glow, 
Like some beautiful babe, all joyous in mirth, 
Ere stain’d with the guile of this sin-blighted earth. 


The lark is thy mate—his blythe matin lay 

He pours o’er thy breast at the blue peep of day— 
As, shaking his plumes from the dew-tears of night, 
He mounts to the regions of joy giving light; 

And thou, beauteous streamlet, soft music doth lend, 
As thy waters are kissing their flower-studded strand. 


The gold bosomed bee, with his moor bugle horn, 

To seek the heath’s blossoms in summer doth come ; 
And oft on thy banks, the butterily sips 

His dew, luscious draught, from thy honey-bell’s lips, 
And the wild duck, im plumage of purple and gold, 
Sails over thy bosom in happiness bold. 


When the night veils the earth, and the gems of God's 
throne, 

Are gleaming in glory, thou art not alone; 

On thy banks sport the fairies, of mountain and moor, 

And the night bird to echo doth melody pour; 

And the dew as it falls, thy pure bosom to kiss, 

Gives a sound like the sigh of some angel of bliss! 
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Original. 
THE SEA. 


BY JOHN NEAL, 





FAMILIAR as we are with THE SEA; living, though | 
we are, upon the very threshold of the great deep, and | 


accustomed from our earliest youth to the contemplation | 
of its changes—nay, for that very reason, perhaps, and | 


because we are so familiar with its wonders and its 


terrors—its power and pomp—it is allowed to come and 


go—to gather and strengthen, and pile itself up, along || 


the whole outworks of many a beleaguered empire, } 
threatening to oversweep the boundaries which God |} 
himself hath established—and Sortified—for the safety 
of the earth, and to lay waste, for ever and ever, the 
habitations of man—to do this continually and uninter- 
ruptedly, year after year, and age after age, and twice 
every day, without being heeded or cared for! 


On every side of us, we hear and feel the approach of 
the destroyer, the voice of congregated waters, moaning 
for their prey, the roar of tumbling oceans mnstering 
for the onset; and we hear it all, not only undismayed, 
but wnmoved; feeling neither amazement nor terror— 
neither awe nor thankfulness. And why? Simply | 
because we have been too familiar with the tremendous 
manifestations of THE SEA. 

But bring forth a child of the desert; call up a wild- 
man from the deep of the wilderness, or take a stranger 
from the great Western prairie—that inland sea of blos- 
soming herbage—and lead him, blindfold, to some rock | 
in the midst of the ocean, or to any one of the ten 
thousand bluff promontories, we are so familiar with, 
along our coast, and watch his countenance when that 
bandage is lifted, and the sea bursts upon him, all at 
once, from every quarter of the sky! when there is noth- 
ing before him, nor round about him, nor above, nor 
below, but sea and sky !—the terrible ocean asleep under- 
neath his very feet, like an over-weafied giant—the un- 
clouded firmament bowing itself to the very water's edge | 
—great ships motionless in mid heaven, as it were—and 
the Leviathan at play! 

Let him abide there till tHe sea wakes up in its 
wrath; till the waters begin to roughen afar off, and 





. . . i 
hurry and tumble and flash in the sunshine, growing | 


fiercer and fiercer, and more and more changeable every | 
moment, until the blue counterpart of God’s empyrean | 
disappears like a shadow—the great ships begin to be 
agitated—to put forth their wings one after another, and 


comes roaring on from the utmost boundaries of the sky, 








A look ofamazement, perhaps, that he should be question- 
edat such a time, or in such a place, by mortal man; « 
gesture of impatience, like that of one who has been dis- 
turbed at prayer by some unworthy feeling, and is half 
ready to plunge into the roaring sea itself, to escape his 
tormentor. 

But, however he may feel, the painted barbarian, or 
the stranger from afar off, when the mysteries and the 





wonders of the great deep are about him—and within 


1 him—for the first time, we cannot hope to feel with him, 


|nor even to understand him, so long as they continue a 
part of our daily household experience. A counterfeit 

awe, unmixed with strangeness and rapture; a faint 

perception of beauty, untroubled with fear, and altogether 

| unsanctified, i is the utmost we can hope for. We may 

| be sorry for this—very sorry—but it cannot be helped; 
the fault is partly in our education, partly in ourselves, 
partly in the very nature of man. 

If we would bring our spirits, therefore, into immedi- 
| ate companionship with the splendors and the terrors of 
| the sea, we must betake ourselves to a loftier position; 

to a cooler and clearer atmosphere. We must look at 
the great globe itself—a world, though it be, to us—with 
_all its gorgeous palaces and solemn temples—as a mere 
| toy in the workshop of the universe; to the mathema- 
| tician, a perpetual problem; to the philosopher, a puzzle 
‘and a mystery—and to the naturalist, who finds it 
endowed with certain properties which are supposed to 
| be essentially characteristic of life—such as circulation, 


| evaporation, and pulsation; for what are the tides but 


|the everlasting pulses of the ocean? to the devout and 
| believing naturalist, therefore, even the earth is a creature 
|of God, which has been overlooked from the first, and 
| strangely enough, to be sure, is not even mentioned in 
the systems of Buffon, Blumenback and Cuvier, notwith- 
| standing their acknowledged liberality, and the progress 
of natural science. 


Let us pursue the inquiry for ourselves, therefore, and 


in our own way. Beginning with the circulation, we 


will proceed to the other phenomena in their order, and 
|afterwards endeavor to acquaint ourselves with certain 
of the causes and consequences. 

The first thing that would strike us, were we detached 
from the earth, and able to study it like an artificial 
globe, would be this—the great disproportion between the 
|| land and sea. In the southern hemisphere, the land is 
as one hundred and twenty-nine to one thousand—but a 
trifle more than one eighth,part of the whole; in the 


|, northern, it is as four hundred and nineteen to one 
to hurry to and fro, athwart the darkness; and fthe tide |, 


thousand—less than forty-two per cent; and taking both 


|| together, nearly three quarters of the whole earth is 
with one long, steady, uninterrupted heave and swell, | 


found covered by the sea—and, though called by different 


threatening to overwhelm the mightiest barriers of earth, ! names—by one and the same sea. Here is the founda- 
and to restore at once and for ever, the aboriginal domin- || tion of a system to be followed out. With the rivers, the 


ion of the great deep, when “ the earth was without form | 
and void, and the waters covered the earth.” 

Let the wild man, or the child of the desert, or the | 
stranger, be interrogated on the spot—while the waters i 
are thundering and blazing about his feet—and the very } 


rock he stands upon, is trembling and quaking with | 
apprehension. What think you would be his answer? 





\| ; P 
| lakes, and other fresh water reservoirs, which take up 


another goodly portion of the land that is left for the 
dominion of man, let us have nothing to do. Let us 
give our whole attention to THE s£a—that prodigious 
}element of power and transformation, which, enduring 
no empire over itself, holds unquestioned and absolute 


| dominion over nearly three quarters of the whole earth; 
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overshadowing all other empires, and maintaining two 
mighty systems of encroachment and compensation, 
which, however they may appear to contradict and 
thwart each other, are but “parts of one stupendous 
whole,” sections of the same great circle, like the 
venous and arterial systems of animal life: one, the equa- 
torial or equinoctial current, flowing steadily and for 
ever, from east to west, at the average rate of nine or 
ten miles every twenty-four hours—or from fifty-nine to 
sixty-five one hundredths of a foot every second of time ; 
the other, which we are all somewhat acquainted with, 
as the Gulf Stream, flowing in a contrary direction, that 
is, from west to east, at the rate of three and a half miles 
an hour, upon the average, though sometimes reaching 
to five miles an hour, or seven feet and a half every 
second—such being the measured velocity thereof, at 
the end of the Gulf of Florida, in the parallel of Cape 
Cannaveral—hurrying onward for ever and ever, without 
rest or pause, with the certainty of fate, and the steadi- 
ness of irresistible power—as if the Bahama Channel, 
where it runs five feet every second, or the Gulf of Flori- 
da, where it thunders along like a torrent, were, in sober 





earnest, the world’s aorta—and losing itself, at last, in 
its original source, between the tropics; thereby comple- 
ting a circulation which occupies a period of two years | 
and a half, and establishing what Humboldt calls, with | 
startling propriety, “a whirlpool of fifteen thousand 
miles in extent!” 

Others hold that the entire revolution is performed in 
somewhat less than three years; and that, while a drop 


of water, falling into the sea, (if it were neither evapora- | 
ted on the passage, nor swallowed by an oyster, and | 
converted into pearl,) would come back to the point of 
departure, in two years and ten months; that a boat, left 
on the sea, without sail or oar, would drift from the 
Canaries to the coast of Carracas in thirteen months; 
round the Gulf of Mexico, where the Gulf Stream reaches 
its highest elevation, in about ten months; and that in 
ferty or fifty days, it would find its way, as if impelled by 
its own volition, from Florida to the Banks of Newfound- 
land. By name, at least, we are all acquainted with the 
Gulf Stream. To us, indeed, it is a matter of no common 
interest; for to the Gulf Stream we are indebted—per- 
haps—to the discovery of the western world. It was 
owing to the remains of tropical plants, fragments of 
overgrown bamboo, and the bodies of two men of a 
strange aspect, deposited by this very Gulf Stream, on 
the shores of certain islands (the Azores) lying half way 
between the old world and the new, latitude 36 dgs. 39/ 
that Christopher Columbus himself, was persuaded hither. 
Such accidents are continually happening now. Near 
Mont Flammand, in latitude 45 or 50 dgs. a branch of this 
very Gulf Stream, which runs smoking by our doors in 
the dead of winter, flows from the S. W. to N. E., 
toward the shores of Northern Europe, and heaves along 
the coast of Ireland and Norway, the fruits and trees of 
the torrid zone; and itis not long, since the wreck of a 
vessel, burnt at Jamaica, was found on the coast of Scot- 
land, having drifted thither on the outer edge of the 
whirlpool. 

Vessels from Europe to the West Indies, find their 











sailing much quickened, before they reach the torrid 





SO 


zone. The equatorial, or as others prefer to call it, the 
equinoctial current, which is separated from the Gulf 
Stream by a belt of seven bundred miles in width, flows 
in a westerly direction, while the Gulf Stream flows to 
the east. Near the Bahama Isles, the width of the latter 
is only seventy-miles; in latitude 28 dgs. 80’ N., it is 
eighty-five miles: in the parallel of Charleston, it spreads 
out from two hundred to two hundred and fifty miles, ac- 
cording to the nature of the coast. After it reaches our 
seaboard, it enlarges gradually and steadily, until it be- 
comes two hundred and forty miles, or eighty marine 
leagues in breadth, under the meridian of Halifax—after 
which, it sweeps away to the eastward, all at once, and 
touches along the southern extremity of the Banks of 
Newfoundland—our great northern refrigerator, and fog- 
generator. 

The Gulf Stream is readily distinguished from the 
surrounding waters. The temperature is higher by five 
degrees; it is evidently salter, and the color is deeper—of 
the deepest and richest indigo blue. It is always covered 
with sea-weed, and sometimes in prodigious quantities ; 
and there is a perceptible heat in the surrounding atmos- 
phere, especially in the dead of winter. The waters 


|of the Grand Bank are from 16 to 18 dgs., Fahrenheit; 


while the waters of the torrid zone, hurrying to the 
north at the rate we have mentioned, are from 38 to 
40 dgs. Fahr: and the waters of the ocean are about 
33 dgs.—or more accurately, while the waters of the 
Bank are 16 dgs. 9’ colder than those of the surrounding 
ocean ; these of the surrounding ocean are 5 dgs. 4‘ colder 
than those of the Gulf Stream, so as to make a difference 
between the waters of the Gulf, and the waters of the 
Bank, of 21 dgs. 13’ Fahr.: and these differences are all 
owing to permanent causes, forbidding that equalization 
which might otherwise be hoped for, if not expected. 
The attention of the scientific was first called to the 
high temperature of this current and the coldness of 
the shallows, where the lower strata unite with the 
upper, along the borders or edges of the Bank, by 
Blagden, Jonathan Williams and Benjamin Franklin. 

Let us now direct our attention to the equatorial 
current; after which there will be no difficulty in tracing 
out the whole system of circulation established for Tax 
ska. On referring to the maps, we find the extreme 
breadth of the Pacific, north of the equator, to be four 
thousand five hundred and fifty marine leagues, or thir- 
teen thousand, six hundred and fifty miles—between 
South America and New Holland, in latitude 30 dgs. S., it 
is only two thousand, nine hundred and seventy leagues, 
or eight thousand nine hundred and ten miles; the 
Atlantic, which is about one thousand miles in width at 
the narrowest part, between Europe and Greenland, 
outstretches itself to sixty degrees of longitude, under 
the Northern tropic, where it is four thousand, one hun- 
dred and seventy miles in width, without including the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

“Between the tropics, and especially from the coast 
of Senegal to the Carribean Sea, the general current, 
and that which was earliest known to mariners, flows 
from cast to west,” and is called the equatorial or equi- 
noctial current. Its average rapidity is about the same 
in the Atlantic and Southern Ocean, and “ may be esti- 
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mated there,” says the Baron Von Humboldt, “ at nine 
or ten miles in twenty-four hours—or from fifty-nine to 
sixty-five one hundredths of a foot every second of time ; 
while between the tropics, it varies from five to eighteen 
miles in twenty-four hours, or from one third of a foot to 
one and two tenths, per second.” Upon this fact, it 
may be well to fix our attention—it may help us here- 
after, while hunting for the cause, to know that between 
the tropics, the current runs faster than elsewhere, and 
that, although the western equinoctial current is felt as 


high up as 28 dgs. N. latitude, and about as far South, it || 


“is felt but feebly,” to use the lahguage of Humboldt | 
himself. 

Let us now endeavor to trace this equatorial current. 
“ The eastern point of South America being in upwards 
of 6 dgs. S. lat., the great mass of ocean-flood is unequally 
divided. South, from Cape St. Roque, the current is 
turned down the coast of S. America, and between 30 dgs. 
and 40dgs. S. lat. re-acts toward Africa. North, from 
Cape St. Roque, it bends to a general course N. 62 dgs. 
W.., and with the Carribean Sea and the Gulf of Mexico, 








maintains that direction to the mouth of the Rio Grande i 
Del Norte, two thousand, five hundred and sixty miles. | 
Along this const, the equinoctial current is inflected || S°parate 
northward, and augmented by constant accumulations | 


from the east; the whole body, pouring through the 
various inlets between the windward islands of the West 
Indies, into the Carribean Sea, and thence between Cuba 
and Yucatan, into the Gulf of Mexico. In the latter 
reservoir, it has reached its utmost elevation, and again 
rushes out into the Atlantic, through the Cuba and 
Bahama, or Florida Channels, and sweeping along the 
coast of the United States and Nova Scotia, to about 
50 dgs. N. latitude, meets the Arctic current from Davis’ 
Straits, and from the Northern Atlantic Ocean—two 
leading facts relied upon by the celebrated St. Pierre 

who undertook to supply the acknowledged inefficiency of 
Sir Isaac Newton’s theory of the tides, by showing that 
they proceeded from the daily fusion of the polar ices— 
“a capital theory, no doubt,” said a member of the 
academy, “but contradicted by the facts.” “ T'ant pis pour 
les faite!" said the author; so much the worse for the 
facts! and proceded with his theory. Butto return. “After 
meeting the Arctic currents from Davis’ Straits, and 
from the Northern Atlantic Ocean, this prodigious mass 
of water is turned toward Europe, and the north-west of 
Africa, and is finally merged in its original source 
within the tropics.” Here is the end of the Gulf 
Stream, and the beginning of the equatorial. 

And now let us look after the causes, and the conse- 
quences of this extraordinary system of circulation. 
Apart from the tides—owing no allegiance to that law, 
whereby two mighty waves are always lifting themselves 
up on opposite sides of the earth, and rushing together 
in worship of her—* Night's shadowy Queen!” 


“ whose pearly chariot driven 
Across the starry wilderness of Heaven,” 


“Sets all the tides and goblets flowing,” undisturbed 
alike by the daily revolution of the earth upon her own 
axis, and by her yearly revolution about the sun—what 
is it that originated, and what is it that upholds the 
extraordinary system of circulation, we have been 
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| considering ? Are we to say it is a miracle, and stop 
‘there? Are we to acknowledge it a mystery, and go 
no further? Is it for this that we are gifted as we are, 
and called together by the stars themselves—the inter- 
preters of God—to judge of him by his works? 
Holding, that where one cause will explain a given 
_ effect, it were a waste of time to look for another, we are 
| disposed to believe that this great “ whirlpool of fifteen 
' thousand miles in extent’’—originated with, and is main- 
tained by the heat of the sun, and by nothing else. To 
| say that it is effected by the pressure of the trade-winds 


‘is to mistake one of the effects, at least, for the cause. 
| To say that it is owing to a higher temperature of the 
pevond themselves, under the equator—to their greater 
| degree of saltness—or to unequal evaporation, though 
| true enough, as a part of the process, and representing 
successive, and beautifully adjusted stages of the opera- 
tion, would bring us not one step nearer the truth, if 
treated as the efficient or proximate cause. Nor should 
we help the matter one jot or tittle, by referring the 
whole to the joint or separate attractions of the sun and 
moon, or to the daily and yearly revolutions of the earth. 
| all these have their influences—but they are not, neither 
ly nor together, the real cause of that astonish- 
ing system of circulation which we are laboring to 





get acquainted with. 

Let us now try to find out the cause for ourselves. 
We will suppose the earth stationary—the whole ocean 
at rest—the atmosphere, itself, stagnant and motionless 
—the sun riding high in heaven—the whole pretty much 
as we find the sea described by Coleridge in his great 
pictured calm: 


“Day after day—day after day, 
We felt nor breath nor motion; 
As idle as a painted ship, 
Upon a painted ocean.” 


Under these conditions, what would be the natural 
and immediate consequences to the sea, from the laws 
already established ? 

The sun up—the stagnant atmosphere would be stag- 
The whole mass would begin to stir 


= 


nant no longer. 
with new life—to burn with bright commotion. Flush- 
ing and trembling through all its depths, and filled 
with penetrating warmth, how could it continue motion- 


=— 


less for a single hour? 
| In the language of science, the atmosphere would be 
rarified—made thinner and lighter by the warmth of the 
sun. It would lift itself up and spread itself out on 
every side. That uniformity of pressure, which, as with 
the hand of God, himself, keeps the Sea in her place, 
would be partially withdrawn. It would begin to stir 
with new life, and thither to that particular spot, the 
waters of the great deep would hurry from all parts of 
the earth, and pile themselves up; and if the Earth, 
herself, were to continue motionless, while the sun was 
blazing steadily upon the sea, through an illuminated 
atmosphere, trembling and shivering with vitality, it 
would be contrary to all that we are acquainted with in 
the laws of motion. There would be such hurricanes 
and whirlpools, for ever and ever, multiplying and 
spreading themselves on every side, that the Earth, 
herself, would begin to revolve—or to stagger, if she did 








| not revolve, along her appointed path. 
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But leaving this part of our inquiry—let us now sup- |] doms ; from the first of which, if newly ploughed, about 


pose the Earth set in motion, exactly as we find her; the 
sun and the moon working together, just as they are now, 
and what would be the inevitable consequences to the 
sea? 

Within the tropics, we find all the waters of a region 
spreading itself out on each side of the equator, to the 
extent of twenty-three and one half degrees of latitude, 
constituting a belt of forty-seven degrees in width, encom- 
passing the whole earth, continually operated upon by 
the heat of the sun, just as we have supposed. The 
atmosphere in that region, therefore, must be continu- 
ally rarified, and always lighter than elsewhere. The 
atmospheric pressure upon the sea being, therefore, 
always less in that region, than beyond it, on either side 
of the equator, the waters, there, must always be 
somewhat higher. 

And now the waters are piled up; and the earth in 
motion from west to east—of course, they—the waters— 
would begin to flow in a contrary direction, that is, 
from east to west, if they were not acted upon by other 
causes, or prevented by certain peculiarities of structure 
in the earth; and we have but to take a map, or an arti- 
ficial globe, and trace the circulation of the sea, from its 
beginning, as the equatorial current, within the tropics, 
until, as the Gulf Stream, it finds its way back there, 
and is “merged in its original source,” to find these 
very phenomena happening—and happening, too, in the 
very order mentioned ! 

But this is not all. There is yet another system of 
circulation established for all the waters of the earth, 
however situated, wherever placed, and whether salt or 
fresh. 

And the order of arrangement appears to be this. 
Evaporation, corresponding with exhalation, or insen- 
sible perspiration in the animal economy—condensation, 
appearing in the shape of clouds, vapors, fogs, mists, 
rains, and varieties of temperature—precipitation, such 
as we meet with in snow, frost and hail, including erys- 
talization, as it occurs in ice—and absorplion, which 
completes the circle. More briefly stated, the waters 
are evaporated—they are condensed—they fall to the 
earth, and they are absorbed: the vapors collect about 
the mountain tops—fountains are formed—streamlets— 
rivers—lakes and seas, where the system of circulation 
ends only to begin anew just where it left off. 

Let us now direct our attention to the separate stages 
of the process, for a few moments. Water evaporates 
at a very low temperature. Even within the polar cir- 
cles, and in the coldest weather, the process of steady 
evaporation continues. Most of us are acquainted with 
the fact, perhaps, that ice evaporates in the open air. 
Now, supposing the waters of the earth to present a 
surface of one hundred and twenty-eight millions of geo- 
graphical miles, and the yearly evaporation to equal 
thirty inches—that is, that the vapor from that surface, 
if re-converted into water, would cover it again to the 
depth of thirty inches, then the total amount of evapora- 
tion, every year, would be equal to sixty thousand cubic 
miles, without including the prodigious evaporation from 
moist earth, and from the vegetable and animal king- 


| as much moisture is furnished to the atmosphere as from 
an equal surface of water; and if all the waters which 
fall to the earth, were to return again by direct evapora- 
tion, and not by the way of rivers, lakes and seas, the 
evaporation from the earth, alone, would be sufficient to 
maintain the perpetual circulation required. But above 
one third of all the rains and melted snows, are carried 
by the rivers to the ocean—that inexhaustible reservoir 
of “clouds, dropping fatness’ —thereby completing the 
stupendous scheme of circulation referred to. 

Such being the amount evaporated, we should take it 
for granted, without going through the intermediate 
stages or calculations, that such would be the amount 
returned to the earth in some shape or other—else there 
would be waste somewhere, and a consequent overthrow 
of the self-adjusting power which appears to be establish- 
ed throughout the universe. 

But although the average amount so returned to the 
earth in the shape of rain, snow, hail, frost, fog and 
moisture, is found, by actual experiment, to be about 
thirty inches, yearly; still, there is a difference in the 
distribution of their return, exactly corresponding with 
the evaporation. At the equator, the amount of rain is 
greatest—and the amount gradually diminishes as we 
approach the pole. While, at Granada, in 12 dgs. N, lat., 
it is one hundred and twenty-six inches; at Cape Fran- 
cais, 19 dgs. 46’, one hundred and twenty; at Calcutta, 
23 dgs. 23’, eighty-one; and at Rome, 41 dgs. 54’, thirty- 
nine. It is in England,*50 dgs. to 55’, only thirty-one; in 
St. Petersburg, 59 dgs. 16’, sixteen; and in Uleaborg, 
65 dgs. 1’, but thirteen and one half! 

But where the rains are most plentiful, there they have 
the fewest rainy days; the skies discharge themselves in 
a torrent—and that torrent finds its way back to the 
sea, without pause or stop, and with a swiftness and 
volume unheard of in more temperate regions, and cor- 
responding with the urgency of the demand caused by 
the prodigious evaporation. Hence, where the rains are 
most abundant, there are no large rivers—the waters are 
immediately absorbed by the thirsty earth, as if spilt upon 
the sand—or hurried back, in a few hours, to the sea. 

And here it may not be out of place to remark that a 
certain correspondence appears to be established through- 
out the world, between the mountains, the rivers and the 
seas, which together make up the machinery of circula- 
tion that we are examining. Where the mountains are 
highest, there the seas are deepest, and the rivers largest, 
or longer, broader and deeper; in other words, the ele- 
vations appear to correspond with the depressions of the 





earth—and both to the rivers, or channels between the 
two. One or two remarkable exceptions are found, to 
be sure—but such appears to be the general law. In 
European Russia, the highlands which separate the 
rivers running in opposite directions, are but a little 
above the level of the Baltic and the Black Sea. Yet, 
these rivers are large ; and so it may be found hereafter 
with the highlands along our north-eastern boundary, 
which divide the waters flowing into the St. Lawrence 
from the waters flowing into the Atlantic Ocean, 
To be concluded in our next. 
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Original. 
REMINISCENCES OF THE POET BRAINERD. 


BY LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 


To the intellectual power, and poetical eminence of 
Brainerd, the lovers of genius have done justice. But 
those who knew and valued him as a friend, can best 
bear testimony to the intrinsic merit of his character, to 
that hidden wealth of the heart, with which “ strangers 
intermeddle not.” They were admitted, with a generous 
freedom, into the sanctuary of his soul. They saw there, 
fountains of deep, disinterested feeling, which, to the eye 
of careless observation, were hermetically sealed. Friend- 
ship, with him, was not what we too often discover it to 
be, a modification of selfishness, lightly called into exis- 
tence, and as lightly dissolved. His conceptions of it, 
were formed on the noble models of ancient story; and 
he proved himself capable of its delicate perceptions— 
its ardent interchange—its unswerving integrity. His 
heart possessed a native aptitude both for its confidential 
intercourse, and its sacred responsibilities. 

In mixed society, he exhibited neither the pride of 
genius nor the pedantry of knowledge. Perhaps he too 


sedulously drew the veil over his own excellences. To 


the critic, he appeared deficient in personal dignity. So 
humbly did he think of himself and his attainments, 
that the smile of kindness, and the voice of approbation 
seemed necessary to assure his spirits, and to sustain his 


perseverance in literary labors. He was endowed with || 
genuine wit, and with that playful humor, which, still | 


more than wit, renders a man’s company sought and | 
| s . . 
|, and good will to man. Had his life been prolonged, and 


admired. But entirely free from arrogance and asperity, 
he never trifled with the feelings of others, nor aimed to 
shine at their expense. Hence, he naturally expected | 
the same regard to his own mental comfort, and was 
painfully vulnerable to the careless jest, or to the chillness 
of reserve. It did not require the eye of an adept in 
human nature, to discover that he was the possessor of a 
most acute sensibility. This derived carly nurture and 
example in the bosom of a happy and affectionate home. 
The endearing associations connected with his paternal 
mansion, preserved their freshness and force, long after 
he ceased to be a habitant there. For the despondency 
to which he was occasionally subject, it was ever a 
remedy to elicit from him descriptions of the sea-girdled 
spot of his birth—of the rambles of his boyhood—of the 
exploits of the little boat in which he first dared the 
waves; but more especially, of his beloved parents—of 
his aged grandmother—of his fraternal companion, and 


of those deep-seated sympathies which constituted so | 


great a part of his happiness. After he had been for 
years a denizen of the busy world, and had mingled in 
those competitions which are wont to wear the edge 
from the finer feeling, a visit to New London, to his 
home, was a subject of joyous anticipation—of cherished 
recollection. I saw him at one of his last departures 
from that idolized spot, eve he returned thither fo die. 
From the deck of the boat, he watched every receding 
vestige of spire, tree, roof and hillock, with lingering and 
intense affection. Pereeiving himself to be observed, he 


| rain-drops, and seeking, as was his practice, to cover his 
| dopaeseed emotion with levity, said, in a careless tone, 
“Well! well! they are, certainly, good people, there, at 
| home, all but me; so they sent me away—that was the 
|| reason.”’ 

|| The boat in which he returned to Hertford, contained 
| a large party of military men, and others, who had been 
| to attend the ceremony of jaying the corner-stone of the 
| Groton Monument. This event was peculiarly congenial 
| to his feelings, and soothing to his patriotic pride. Yet, 
| amid the festivities of the voyage, his attention was almost 
‘entirely devoted to the comfort of an aged and isolated 
| veteran, who had lost a limb at the taking of the fort in 
| 1781, by the vindictive Arnold. His soothing and almost 
| filial devotion to this old man, evinced the warmth of a 


— 


kind and benevolent spirit. 

The efforts which Brainerd put forth during his inter- 
course with mankind, to conceal his extreme suscepti- 
| bility, gave to his manners a levity which had no affinity 
with his heart. Hence, he was often misconstrued; and 
|a sort of prophetic consciousness, inherent in minds of 
'| his class, sometimes led him to suspect misconstruction 
| where it did not exist. This induced melancholy, and 


|eccasional seclusion, thus throwing him still further 








| from those sympathies for which he languished. Suill, 
|| his sensibility had not a morbid tendency. It shrank, 
|| indeed, like the mimosa, but it had no worm at its 


| root. Its goings forth were into the harmonies and 
|| charms of nature. Its breathings were in benevolence 
| to the humblest creature—to the poor child in the streets, 
‘and to the forest-bird. It had affinity with love to God, 
| he permitted to encircle with the beautiful domestic chari- 
| ties, a household hearth of his own, the hidden virtues of 
‘his character would have gained more perfect illustra- 
tion. It possessed a simplicity of trusting confidence—a 
fulness of tender and enduring affection, which would 
'there have found free scope, and legitimate action. 
There, he might have worn as a crown, that exquisite 
sensibility, which, among proud and lofty spirits, he 
| covered as a blemish, or shrank from as a reproach. 

But it pleased the Father of his tuneful spirit, early to 
| transfer it, where the cloud of loneliness might no longer 
weigh heavy upon its harp-strings, nor the jarring machi- 
nery of earth, unsettle or obstruct its melody. 





Tue great end of prudence is to give cheerfulness to 
those hours, which splendor cannot gild, and acclamation 
cannot exhilarate. Those soft intervals of unbended 
amusement, in which a man shrinks to his natural 
dimensions, and throws aside the ornaments or disguises 
which he feels, in privacy, to be useless encumbrances, 
and to lose all effect when they become familiar. To be 
happy at home is the ultimate result of all ambition, the 
end to which every enterprise and labor tends, and of 
which every desire prompts the prosecution. It is, 
indeed, at home, that every man must be known by those 
who would make a just estimate of his virtue, or felicity ; 
for smiles and embroidery are alike occasional, and the 
mind is often dressed for show in painted honor and 








suddenly dashed nway the tears that had gathered like 





fictitious benevolence.—Johnson. 
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Original. be advanced to prove the extent of that trade which 


DOTS AND LINES.—NO. IV; 
i , : " 
OR, SKETCHES OF SCENES AND INCIDENTS IN THE WEST. 'stantly making money for their owners. Some boats 
| pay for themselves during the first year. As they are 


||can employ five hundred such beats, and these con- 


1 . . a 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ LAFITTE,” “ BURTON,” “CAPTAIN KYD,” ETC. || constructed lightly, compared with ships, they do not 
| last long, and a boat that has been running five years, is 


In my last, I gave a sketch of the arrangements and | considered old; indeed, five years, with the constant 
divisions of a Mississippi steamer. _ I will now give some | Wear and tear they meet with, is sufficient to render 
statistics in relation to these boats, which I obtained | them unfit for further use, except, (as we have seen at 
from the obliging clerk of a steamboat on which I was a | some landing-places,) as grocery-stores. The regula- 
passenger. Some idea may be formed by them of the |) tions, with regard to labor on board of steamers, are 
expenses of steamboating. similar to those on ship board. The second mate stands 


A steamboat of three hundred and twenty-five tons, ‘| watch with the captain, and the first mate holds his own 
costs, completely fitted out, from forty to fifty thousand | larboard watch. The sixteen deck-hands are divided 
dollars. A boat of this tonnage, will carry five hundred | ‘into equal watches. A pilot is attached to each watch, 
tons down stream. It will carry fifteen hundred bales || | His station is a sort of c upola on the forward part of the 
of cotton on deck. From Memphis to New Orleans, the || ‘hurricane deck ; ; similar, in shape and situation, with 
freight of cotton is two dollars per bale ; from Vicksburg the steering-houses on board our eastern steamers. But 
and vicinity, one and a half; all points between Natchez, | few Mississippi boats, however, have berths for the 
one dollar. The furnaces consume twenty-four cords of | pilots in a state-room annexed to the steering-house ; as 

wood a day, for which from three to four dollars a cord | | they occupy a state-room below ; which is not so advanta- 

is paid. The price of wood is increasing every year, || geous. Compliance with the present law to substitute 
and is higher in Lower, than in Upper Mississippi. || chains for rudder-ropes, is especially necessary on board 
The charge for freight is, from New Orleans to St. | the Mississippi steamers, from the frequent fires, etc., on 
Louis, on groceries and heavy articles, seventy-five cents board them, since, with chains, a boat can be steered 
per hundred: from New Orleans to Louisville, fifty cents. || and run ashore, even when completely on fire amidships, 
There are a greater number of boats in the latter trade, | || and thus many lives be, perhaps, saved. Fire engines, of 
and therefore the competition is closer. The expenses,| a small size, such as are now made for this purpose, 
which also show the number of officers, and employees 1 should be on board of every boat; the hose should be 
of the steamer, above mentioned, are as follows: || constantly attached, and not coiled away as is the 
Cost of the boat, $40,000 | custom, and they should be kept en the hurricane deck, 
| filled with water, ready at a moment's warning. The 


Captain’s salary, per month, 150,00 | hose should be long enough to reach every part of the 


Clerks, do. do. 130,00 boat. 

Two pilots, each $200 do. 400,00 i Not one in ten of the western boats, possesses a library, 
First mate, do. 80,00 | and the passengers are thrown upon their own private 
Second mate, do. 55,00 || resources for books. The excuse is, “the passengers 
Two engineers, $100 each, per month, 200,00 ! put the interesting books in their trunks and carry them 
Light deck hands, $40, do. do. 320,00 | off.” This, however, can be avoided, as is done in 
Sixteen firemen, $35, do. do. 560,00 | eastern boats. When books are called for, let a depo- 
Steward, $60 per month, 60,00 || site of one or two dollars be demanded from each appli- 


Two cooks, at $50, do. 
Cabin-boys, waiters, and chambermaidas, 
altogether, per month, 


100,00 || cant without distinction, according to the value of the 
| book or set, and when it is returned, the deposite may 

200 00! _be given back, compensation for its use being retained. 
This arrangement would add materially to the comfort 
Total amount of wages per month, $2,255,00 | of the passengers, and be a source of pr ofit to the libra- 
The daily expenses of the boat for wood, are ninety-|| rian. This plan is well understood among bar-keepers 
five dollars; and we have, besides, to consider the cost || at the east; but western ones seem not to be acquainted 
of the table. There is, on board every steamboat, a|| with it. They may receive a valuable hint from my 
bar-keeper, who receives no wages, but pays the rent of || remarks. It is hard work to travel up the Mississippi 
his bar\(which is an affair in the gift of the captain) by | river without something to read. If there are books on 
gratuitously supplying the officers, the table, and the || board, passengers of all classes, except desperate gain- 
boat’s crew with spirits. The office is a profitable one. | blers, will read. I have counted thirty men reading at 
A bar-keeper told me that he had taken four hundred! the same time, in the cabin, Cards, that curse of 
dollars in one trip from Louisville to New Orleans. The || western steamboats, would be then less resorte:( to, to 
amount of drinking on board western steamboats, is || dissipate ennui, and a more social feeling would pervade 
enormous. Passengers are driven into the habit by mere |, the whole mass. Cards (I mean, of course, gambling at 
listlessness. cards, such as is daily witnessed,) beget quarreling, 
It will be seen by the above list of expenses, that the || drinking, and profanity, and convert a steamboat-cabin, 
original cost, outfit and maintenance of a steamer, are || which should be regarded as a drawing-room, into a 
very great; and no fact of greater force than this, can ! “hell.” Cards, when played in moderation, on board, 
30 
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are a pleasant and unexceptionable time-killer. I am 
gratified to find that gambling is less frequent on the || 
boats than formerly; and that disapprobation is more 

decidedly expressed than formerly. The affair at Vicks- | 
burg, which at once placed gamblers on a level with 
murderers, and worthy of the gallows, has had a tenden- 
cy to produce this change. ‘‘ Whenever I see the Jack | 
of clubs, now,” said a witty citizen of that place, to me, | 
after this affair, “I imagine I see the rope round the| 
rascal’s neck.” 


What with eating three meals a day, reading, writing, 
talking and walking, going on shore at wood-yards, and | 
looking, for the hundredth time, at the melancholy land- / 
scape in the cabin, one makes out to get through each | 
day; but it is hard work. Sometimes one finds amuse- | 
ment in the characters around him. If I felt in the | 
mood, I would give a sketch of some of my fellow | 
passengers; but an anecdote of a waiter must suffice till | 
I am in the humor. “ Waiter,” said I, “bring me, if | 
you please, some hot water for shaving.” 

“ Mister,” said the boy, a good looking youth, about } 
fifteen years of age, in a firm, respectful tone, drumming, 
as he spoke, embarrassedly on a japan waiter he held in | 
his hand, “I’m no waiter, sir. I wish, when you speak | 
to me, you would call me boy, or something else.” ] 

“T will call you Colonel or General,” said I, “ gravely || 
lifting my hat to him, “if you wish it.” 

“T don’t wish to be called General, neither,” he said, | 
coloring, “ just don’t call me waiter, sir, and I'll do any ! 
thing for you.” | 

While he was gone for the water, I could not help | 
sympathizing with the feelings of the high-spirited lad; || 
and although a passenger by me said, “ You ought to || 
have knocked him down, sir,” I felt inclined to view the | 
incident in a different light. When, therefore, he enter- || 
ed my state-room, I spoke to him calmly, and soothingly | 
told him I could judge how a high-spirited boy ened, 
feel in his situation, and advised him, on his return home, 
to leave an occupation which he felt above, and bind | 
himself out to some respectable trade. He thanked me, 
and said that it was his intention to do so; that, as he | 
had always lived up in the country, he had no exevest 
idea of the duties and character attached to a waiter | 
until he had seen “the negroes wait on table, down in || 
the slave country." This custom of having white servants H 
on western steamboats, should be done away with. They ] 
are generally, above, or too low for their stations, and are ! 
bad waiters altogether. Most of the travellers are slave- || 
holders, and unaccustomed to them. When blacks and \ 
whites are mixed together, should the steward be a free i! 
negro or mulatto, with half a dozen white waiters to order || 
about, it is worse and worse. 

One afternoon we stopped to wood four miles below 
New Madrid, when we were told by the woodman that || 
a shock of an earthquake had been felt there two hours | 





before, so violent as to rattle chairs and dishes. He 

observed that for several months past, about every two | 
weeks, a shock of greater or less violence, had been | 
experienced. It is well known that this region is vol- |! 
eanie. The earthquake at New Madrid, in 1812, graphi- l 
cally detailed by Timothy Flint, Esq., to whom, above i 


TO LITTLE EDDIE. 


all other writers, the western country is indebted, must 
be remembered by every one. It sunk the town then 
peopled by a colony of Spaniards, opened vast chasms, for 
miles in extent, in the earth, and so sunk the bed of the 
Mississippi above the town, that the river returned on its 
course, and ran north for some time. Since that period, 
shocks have been felt annually, one or two of which, 
have been sufficiently heavy to shake houses and open 
fissures in the ground. The theories, to which this vol- 
canic action has given rise, are too elaborate, and, as 
yet, altogether too theoretical, also, to be noticed in 
sketches like these. New Madrid is now as large as 
the original town. It is situated on the banks of the 
river, near the former site. There is very little steam- 
boat-business done at this place. I never knewa steam- 
boat to stop here. There is little appearance, when 
viewed from the river, of the devastation of 1812, in 
the aspect of the surrounding country. New Madrid is 
on the west bank of the river, and seventy-five miles 
from the mouth of the Ohio, where I shall leave this 
boat, which is bound to Louisville, and take the first 
boat that passes that point for St. Louis. J. H. L 


Original. 
TO LITTLE EDDIE. 


BY MISS A. D. WOODBRIDGE. 
Gop bless you, little Eddie! 
Your mother’s only boy; 
The centre of your father’s hopes, 
The spring-tide of his joy. 


You are a darling baby, 
Your eyes are brightly blue; 
How pretty is your dimpled hand! 
And sweet your lips, as dew. 


How gently you are sleeping 
Upon your mother’s breast ! 

A pretty picture, are ye two, 
Of perfect Love, and Rest. 


As sweetly may you slumber, 
When tired of Childhood’s play ! 

As peaceful may that mother look 
When years have passed away ! 


And if in life’s bright noon-day, 
You breast the waves of care, 
Oh! may your heart repose on God, 


Borne up on wings of prayer. 


And then in Life’s last evening, 
You'll calmly sink to rest; 

To wake, with rapture all untold, 
And live for ever blest. 


Albany, August, 1839. 
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SECOND VERSE. 


Morning broke on that castle hall, 
Where gather’d that noble band ; 
And each heart was free as in mer“y glee, 
They joy’d for their father lund : 








[copy-RIGHT SECURED. } 


| A bard was there; and cheerily rung 
His swelling notes as the minstrel sung, 

With ruddy cheek, and glistening eye, 
The song of his country’s victory! 




















LITERARY REVIEW. | 


Aveic Researcnes: By Henry R. Schoolcraft: Harper 
& Brothers.—The opening paragraph of Mr. Schoolcraft’s pre- 
face, from which we have derived a high degree of instruction, 
informs us of the intent of the publication of these volumes and | 


of others to follow, completing a series. It is, to preserve || 
the result of his observations on the mythology, distinctive || 
opinions and intellectual character of the aborigines. The two \ 
volumes before us contain their oral tales, fictitious and histori- || 


cal. Mr. Schoolcraft will now devote his attention to the illus- | 
tration of their hyeroglyphics, music and poetry ; and the se- 

ries will be closed by an analysis of the grammatical structure | 
of the aboriginal languages, their principles of combination, and | 
the actual state of their vocabulary. 

Mr. Schoolcraft enters a totally new and untried field ; when 
our attention is directed to the subject of his inquiries, by the | 
inquiries themselves, we are struck with a degree of astonish- || 
ment, that the history of the Indians, in these important res- | 
pects, should have been, thus long, so utterly neglected ; that || 


| 
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Unpine: S. Colman.—Undine has long been celebrated as one 


of the sweetest productions of its class; partaking of the purest 
characteristics of the romantic, yet free from extravagance, and 
| conveying instruction of a wholsome nature, through the me- 
\| dium ofthe imagination. The character of Undine, both before 
| and after her possession of a soul, is a rare conception—exciting 
thoughout, the most vivid admiration. It is due to the transla- 


tor to say, that he has faithfully and delightfully executed his 


task. He has robed his translation in pure, simple and elegant 


English, and with a poet’s mind sympathising with a poet’s crea- 


1 tion, he permits us to enjoy all the richness of the original. 


Undine is prefaced by Mr. Mellen, as in the case of “ Phantas- 
mion,” noticed in our last; while we object to the subject and 
tenor of his disquisition, it seems strangely out of place, having 
no remote connection with the pages with which it is associated. 


Brive or Fort Epwarp: S. Colman.—This tale in dialogue, 
| is based on the tragical murder of Miss Jane McCrea in the 
| revolutionary war. We cannot award to it much of praise. Deal- 
ing with homely, substantial facts and personages, there is a 


while the present century has been signalised by the onward || rapsodical vagueness and extravagance in many portions, while 
reaches of mind in every branch of discovery ; the Aborigines, || the dialogue is generally broken and elliptical. The various 


around whom painful interest lingers more and more, as they | 


faster and faster disappear from their places in the ranks of || 


dialogues have too little connexion with, and bearing upon, each 
other; and the substitution of feigned names for the more im- 


nations, should be dismissed from investigation, while the || portant actors in the tragedy, well known and current as the 


knowledge of their characters, in several respects, is vague or | 
fallacious. The externals, alone, of the Indian character have | 
been understood—their manners and customs—physical tra ts | 
and peculiarities; while the philosophy of their mental action, || 


| facts are, is of questionable taste and advantage. 


TREATISE ON THE Eve: S. Colman.—We are truly grateful 
| for that demand which has called for a second edition of this 


to the full appreciation of which, the path Mr. Schoolcraft has || little work, and has thus thrown it in our way. We have read 


pursued, directly leads us, has been left in complete shadow. , 
The defect in our knowledge bursts upon us at once, and the 


attended the efforts of our author. 

The term Algic, which he has adopted as the distinguishing 
title of his series, is introduced, in a generic sense, for all that 
family of tribes, who, about 1600 A.D. were found, with local || 
exceptions, spread out along the Atlantic, from the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence to Pamlico Sound. The term is derived from “ Alle- 
ghany” and “ Atlantic.” 

Mr. Schoolcraft’s preface and general considerations are of || 





it with the deepest interest. Its author, Mr. Wallace, is a true 
philosopher. His views are sound and fully supported, and his 
attention is the more earnestly directed to the success which has | 

Ht 


treatise is the most lucid, complete and satisfactory, respecting 


|| the eye, that we have ever seen. 


Hyrerion: S. Colman.—This work is the production of a 
highly poetic mind. It is not entitled to the designation the 
author has bestowed upon it of a “ Romance,” possessing no 


characteristics of the romantic school, distinctively so termed ; 
and its name, “ Hyperion,” having, so far as we are capable of 


' fathoming, no other possible connection with the contents of 


great value. He makes little pretensions as a writer, endeavor- || | the volumes, beyond that it is printed on the title page, the 


ing to present his materials in the plainest possible dress, 


The | reader would be altogether at fault, should he attempt to sur- 


tales in the volumes before us, derive their chief interest from || mise, from a knowledge of the said ttle, what peculiar viands 


‘the associations connected with them; being very simple ro- | 


were to gratify his palate. But since the author, for reasons, 


mances, though, at the same time, very peculiar. They are told, H doubtless satisfactory to his own mind, although mysteriously 


we should imagine, much as they are related among the Indians | 
themselves, that is, an unadorned, literal translation is given. 
This is a merit with us; and the reader will find much to attract 
his attention in the researches, in every respect. 


Sesanus, and other Roman Tales.—The majority of these 
tales originally appeared in the “ Companion,” and though pur- 
chased of their author, Mr. Edward Maturin, to assist him in a, 
pecuniary point of view, he had not the politeness—to say | 
nothing of justice—to request our assent to their publication in | 
a separate volume. In regard to their merit, our honest convic- 
tions are, that they will not elevate their author to the super-emi- 
nence which he, himsel/, estimates to be his due. Here and there 
is passable merit; but the most part is shadow mistaken for | 
substance-—fustian for loftiness, and turgid bombast for elo- | 
quence. The mantle of power worn by the father covers not 
the son—although the attempt is made to hoist the child to 
fame on the shoulders of the parent. Less pretension had, per- 
haps, merited more. 


Fanny: by Fitz Greene Halleck, Esq.: Harper & Brothers. 
The high stand Mr. Halleck has long enjoyed among his coun- 
trymen, as a poet, scarce second to any, precludes an attempt | 
at extended criticism. His versification is, perhaps, more melo- | 
dious than that of any contemporary, for the very words are 
tuneful. Jealous of injury to his merited reputation, he is 
chary of new attempts, and every effort, from the labor bestowed 
upon it, is sure to be agem. “ Fanny,” and the shorter poems 
which accompany it in the volume, are choice productions, and 
have been issued in a most attractive form. 











i veiled from the common understanding, has seen fit to bestow 


| it, we will adopt it in our remarks. 

Hyperion is of the class of Southey’s Doctor—not, by any 
means, of its character—let the distinction be preserved. That 
is to say, the slightest thread of a tale is adopted to string 
together a variety of thoughts and imaginings—didactic, rheto- 
rical, imaginative and miscellaneous—prosaic and poetical. 
We have sketches of German scenery, discussions upon 
German poets—which are frequent—poetic rhapsodies upon a 
thousand things—translations from German poets, and some 
pretty legends of the romantic Rhine. It is, for the most part, 
well done; and much is very beautiful. The se holar is mani- 
fest throughout; and the composition is refined and delightful, 
while the rapt enthusiasm of the author impressed upon his 
pages, often kindles the soul in sympathy. But it should have 
been differently christened ; for many will purchase it, deceived 
by its present cognomen, and be disappointed in not finding 
what they expected — while others will slight it who would 
have grasped it with delight, and thus the talented author will 
receive double injustice. It is beautifully printed—from the 
Cambridge University press. 


Diary 1n America: By Capt. Marryat: Lea & Blanchard. 
From every quarter, ‘anathema maranatha’ has come to our ears, 
or rather eyes, in the thousand and one newspapers and maga- 
zines it is our lot to examine. Capt. Marryat had, to trust this 
mass of testimony, out-Heroded Herod—out-Trolloped Trol- 
lope. We prepared to read his Diary, with teeth set, and the 
determination to fasten on the objectionable passages, and wield 
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the pen of stinging criticism ; but must confess, in the face of the | 


thousand and one newspapers, that we did not get angry once, 
laughed heartily often, and indulge the outré opinion, that the 
Captain neither intended to ridicule nor misrepresent us—that 
his book is neither a burlesque nor a lie—and that while he has 
made many curious mistakes—the majority of them of a compa- 
ratively trivial character,—he has told very many truths—not 
palatable, it may be—but nevertheless, solemnly, and—must we 
say it—disgracefully true. Let it not be thought that we are 
lacking in love or respect for our country. Albeit not so “ thin 
skinned” as many of our brethren, we are as patriotic as any— 
as jealous of our country’s honor. But alas! it is the true esteem 
in which we hold our country—it is our regard for her honor 
and spotless integrity, for her onward march in virtue and true 
greatness, as well as prosperity, that renders us painfully alive to 
every just reproach—and unwilling to gloss the truth, from what- 
ever source it may be derived. 

It was to be presumed that Capt. Marryat would be particu- 
larly on the gui vive for the novel and ridiculous—his satirical 
powers and humor, displayed so manifestly in his various novels, 
were guarantee of this; and we therefore find that the majority 
of his misstatements and exaggerations are connected with pecu- 
liarities appealing to these traits of his character. 
fore should we fume and fret, and gnash our teeth?) Why not 
rather laugh ourselves, at him if you please, but as well with | 
him? For instance; in a most truly humorous description of a 
Fourth of July in New-York, it is boldly and unequivocally sta-_ 
ted by the renowned Captain, that on that great occasion, booths 
lined either side of Broadway, along its entire extent—and each | 
booth contained a roast pig! “ Six miles of roast pig!” in) 
his own words. Now this seems to us most ludicrous ; and only 
worthy of exciting merriment. 

Again, the Captain was illtreated, from one end of the Union | 
to the other, He isa coarse, rough specimen of humanity, and | 
his reception was suited to his appearance. We have reason | 


} 
{ 


to believe that he was often imposed upon—indeed, he is half | 


convinced of it himself; for, in his preface, while commenting 
on the want of courtesy he experienced, he intimates that he | 


may have been deceived by falsehood; but, if so, it must not | 
excite anger that he should retail these deceptions as facts. || 


This is just ground to assume—and is a strong apology for 
him. 

We are inclined to think, however, that many of his bona | 
fide sketches of character have excited anger, as being mali-, 
cious slanders—from the fact that but a portion of our popula- | 
tion know what odd geniuses are to be encountered in the vast | 
extent of territory embraced by our country—and what man- 
ners and customs are in vogue here and there, almost too absurd 
and monstrous for belief. 

Injustice has been done him in the unqualified denouncements , 


| 


But where- | 
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| Soromon Seesaw: Lea & Blanchard.—The taste of the 
public, at the presentday, if we may judge from the style of the 
works of the most popular writers of fiction, who may be 
supposed to feel carefully the pulse of the aforesaid public, sets 
| in favor of unography in fiction. We will not warrant that the 
term we have employed can be found in Walker, or even in the 
more liberal Webster—but it expresses our idea. A hero is 
, adopted, not after having arrived at man’s estate, but in his 
infantile days—frequently he is ushered into the notice of the 
readers of his life, before he is ushered into the world, and it is 
a matter of necessity that this hero should enter upon this 
mundane sphere under very peculiar circumstances, and in a 
| very humble condition. He is then accompanied through the 
scapes and adventures of boyish and manish action to a conve- 
nient stopping place, i. e.—when two small octavo volumes are 
filled. Let the reader’s memory glance at the novels and tales 
he has read of late, to corroborate this assertion. There are, to 
| instance a few, Nicholas Nickleby, Oliver Twist, Jacob Faithful, 
Peter Simple, etc. The author of “ Letters from Paraguay,” 
which were of much merit, has followed suit, and quitting the 
path of narration, enters on this well-improved fieid, in which 
there is yet promise of abundant harvest. “ Solomon Seesaw ” 
is a Scotch plant. After a rather forced introduction, respect- 
ing the peculiarities of authors and authorship, we are, accord- 
ing to form, introduced to the father and mother of the hero, and 
|our acquaintance with Solomon, himself, commences at his 
christening. The tale is far above mediocrity. Many of the 
characters are well portrayed—many of the scenes humorous ; 
| while there is now and then an overstraining for effect, and an 
| unsuccessful attempt at wit.—Carvills. 


| Tue Tuves or Inpta: Carey & Hart.—For two hundred 
| years there has existed in India, a secret association of assassins, 
bound together by peculiar superstitions, and successfully pur- 
suing robbery and murder as a regular means of subsistence. 
This association, which is not yet extinct, although the British 
| government has adopted most rigorous measures for its suppres- 
sion, has embraced in its ranks, many thousands of persons ; 
and what imparts the most intense interest to its history, is the 
fuct, that its members, by a process of early training, are 
| brought to regard robbery and murder as religious acts, gratify- 
| ing to their deity. These fanatic wretches are denominated 
| Thugs or Phansigars from the Hindustanee Phansi—to noose, 
| because they destroy their victims by strangling—and the vol- 
| umes before us embrace their history, and anecdotes of their acts 
so far as they have come to light. The developements are of so 
| strange and extraordinary a character, as to form a most inte- 
| resting study. We do not remember to have had our mind more 
vividly impressed by any narrative, than by the perusal of some 
articles in an English magazine some few years since, upon the 
| Thugs. There is something of the wildly marvellous about 








that have been so liberally expended upon him, and the pre- | : ; 
sentation, to the public, of only those portions of his volumes, | t*¢m—and yet, their existence and deeds are painful reality, 
however deep may be the stigma on human nature. 


which seem to be unjust. Why betray susceptibility so strong? | 
It renders us a laughing-stock indeed! Why not circulate far Agsorr’s Rotto Books: Weeks, Jordan & Co.—Rey. Jacob 
and wide, to every point in the Union, those portions wherein | Abbott has obtained deserved celebrity as an author, not only 
he has justly and appropriately applied the lash? Let it sting for mature minds, but also for the young. He has beer engaged 
—let the sufferers wince—let us have the mirror held up before || for some time, in the preparation of a series of books for small 
our deformities! | children, of which six have been issued, respectively entitled, 
Skxetcues or Statesmen: Lea & Blanchard.—This is the | “ Rollo Learning to Talk,” “ Rollo Learning to Read,” “ Rollo 
second series of historical sketches of the statesmen who flour- , at Work,” “ Rollo at Play,” “ Rollo at School,” “ Rollo’s Vaca- 
ished in the time of George III., by Lord Brougham. The | tion.” They are of a pretty size, and have been lately issued 
general remarks which were offered, the last month, are appli- \ by the publishers in very beautiful uniform binding. From our 
cable to the present, and need not be repeated. The remarks " personal acquaintance with the author, we know that he enga- 
upon George IV., will be perused with especial interest—but ges in the composition of these works from a fervent love for 
yet more so, by our countrymen, those upon Washington—the | the young, and an engrossing desire for their improvement. 
great, the revered !—to whom Brougham does ample justice. || Thus entering con amore in the task, there is @ freshness and 
He terms him “the greatest man of our own or any age ;” and truthfulness in them, which is a sterling merit. In addition, 
concludes ove of the most just and eloquent summaries of his || Mr. Abbott’s moral precepts are inculcated in a manner very 
character we have ever read, with the following passage : | alluring to the young, and with a simplicity perfectly compre- 
“ It will be the duty of the historian and the sage, in all ages, | hensible by them. The books have become popular as they 
to let no occasion pass of commemorating this illustrious man; | have been successively issued, and must constantly win an 
and until time shall be no more, will a test of the progress which | increasing reputation. We hope they may. What is of more 
our race has made in wisdom and in virtue, be derived from | consequence than the right education of the young—especially 


the veneration paid to the immortal name of Wasuincton!” —y, in their earliest years? 
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Wuite the public greet, with delight, the unbounded efforts 
of the management of the great rival theatres, to maintain supre- 
macy, and carry through the season with eclat, itis manifest that 
such exertions, alone, afford the sligktest possibility of success. 
It is a question of sink or swim; and the public appetite has 
been already so pampered, that the richest repasts are demand- 
ed. The rival houses have issued proclamations in advance, 
of the talent secured and to be expected. Mr. Wallack arrays 
as his forces, Mr. Forrest, Kean, Vandenhoff and daughter, in 
tragedy, Wilson, Miss Shirreff, Mrs. H. Wallack (Miss Turpin) 
and Mrs. Bailey, in opera, Henry Wallack and Yankee Hil! in 
comedy. The Park marshalls in rank, as stars, Signor Gubellei, 
a celebrated bass singer, Mr. Martyn and wife (Miss Inverarity) 


Miss Poole, Miss Maywood, Monsieur and Madame Taglioni, | 


Both 


and others, who will receive attention as they appear. 


managers, also, have made extensive changes and additions to | 


their stock companies. At the same time, the Bowery will relax 
no effort in those walks of the drama of which it professes to 
take especial charge and, in which, especially to excel. 


It may be proper to make a remark in relation to the course | 


we intend to pursue in reference to our theatrical notices. 


Our readers may rest assured that they may look with confi- || 


dence for independent, impartial criticism. Mere general 
observations, as are too customary, dealing in namby-pamby 
flaitery and praise, are a waste of room, an injustice to merit, 
and an insult to taste. 

Tue Nationar opened on Monday, the nineteenth ult., the 
evening previous to this present writing, with Mr. Forrest as 
Virginius. The house is more chastely and beautifully orna- 
mented than any theatre we have ever seen, and, of itself, 


elicited much applause from an audience that more than mea- 


sured the utmost capacity of the house. Mr. Forrest was receiv- | 


ed with an enthusiasm which testified to his undiminished popu- 
larity. His playing was powerful, but he was feebly supported 
in many respects. Important parts were filled by gentlemen 
whose powers were incompetent to their proper performance. 
As the stock company is not, at present, full, it is probable that 
it will receive strong accessions in tragedy, which it seems so 
much to require. Its comic talent is unrivalled. If Browne 
and Williams are to remain throughout the season, nothing 


superior could be desired or even procured, in this department. | 


Mr. Wallack was called out, after the tragedy, to flatter the 
audience, for audiences, now-a-days, will not be satisfied with- 
out this procedure, and expressed his determination to go 
ahead with “ five hundred horse power,” and if that was incom- 
petent to achieve his purposes, to increase it to “a thousand.” 
He certainly has evinced unwonted energy, skill and determi- 
nation, in his undertaking, and for this, alone, obtains many 


good wishes. Mr. Charles Kean will succeed Mr. Forrest, and || 
he will create, probably, the greatest excitement of the season. | 


It is true, it is not long since he left this country, but report 
states that he hes immeasurably improved. We shall see how 
itis. He will not lack encouragement to give him excitement ; 
and the responsibility of his acting will rest on himself. 

The necessity we are under, in consequence of our large 
edition, to be prepared for the press some time in advance of 
the day of publication, prevents us from announcing under 


what auspices the Park opened. We shall, however, inform || 


those of our readers, who are anxious on such points, of the 
degree of merit in the performers to be introduced to American | 
audiences, at this house. 

Tue Bowery has persevered in its usual policy, presenting 
new pieces in rapid succession, bedecked with all the charms of 
splendid scenery and decorations. 
late Miss Medina deserves more than the passing attention 
devoted to the evanescent dramas which it, for a time, displaced. 
It is written with superior dramatic power—contains much 
that is truly poetic, although rough and unfinished, and charac- | 
ters of marked individuality. In one of them—* Fiora”—Mrs. | 
Shaw created an unusual impression, and attracted to herself, | 
as an actress of superior talent, a degree of notice greater than || 
she has before received. “Giafar al Barmeki,” an eastern | 
romance, also by Miss Medina, is now the order of the day. 





“Tl Maledetto,” by the — 
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| Tue Sprincs.—We have allowed ourself, this season, to 
follow in the footsteps of fashion, and have relieved the toilsome 
monotony of duty, by a trip to the far-famed Saratoga—that 
scene of every description of diplomacy ; where politicians 
|, meet on social ground, to discuss great measures of party action, 
and needy aspirants intrigue for place; where adventurers in 
disguise, watch to entrap fair daughters of rich fathers, and 
damsels “of a certain age”’ shine forth in toilet charms; and 
where thousands, too, undisturbed and undisturbing by sinister 
motives, gather to cheat the summer beams of their relaxing 
influence, by the delights of dance and song, and the “ merrie 
meeting.” 

Saratoga has never been gayer or more thronged, than during 
the present summer; to which result, the presence of so many 
brilliant stars in the political hemisphere, has essentially con- 
tributed. While we reaped much enjoyment from the social 
intercourse of the Springs, in this auspicious season, we confess 
that we received more delight from collateral sources. The 
battle-ground, seventeen miles from the springs, called up 
the most vivid emotions; a visit to the Lake, than which, no 
sheet of water in the world can be more beautiful, enchanted us. 

During a Sabbath of our jaunt, we rode to Lebanon, and visited 
that theme of curiosity, the Shaker settlement; being present 
at one of their meetings. As the brotherhood and sisterhood 
went through their evolutions, we could not refrain from a feel- 
ing of mingled mirth and pity. We took the Catskill Mountain 
House in our way. This house is remarkable for its great, and 
at the same time, comparatively easily accessible elevation—a 
carriage-road winding to the doors. It overlooks twenty-two 
villages in the magnificent scope of its command. The line of 
the Green Mountains, in the neighboring States of Vermont 
and Massachusetts, alone bounds the vision; while the Hudson 
seems like a line of light in the apparently level valley below. 
The falls are beautiful beyond description ; and, like the most 
of the minor falls in our country, are so eclipsed by the thunder- 
| ing Niagara, as to be unjustly neglected, to a degree. The 

main fall is a hundred and eighty feet; and while viewing it, 
the lesser fall, far below, seems like an insignificant cascade, 
though it is, itself, eighty feet in depth. The visitor may pass 
entirely beneath the greater fall. The whole effect is surpas- 
singly fine. - 


| Nisio’s.—The Ravels and Burton—Burton and the Ravels, 


alternately, all the season past, and alltocome! And why not? 
Why change, when the interest of the public, in these performers 
80 sustains itself, that the saloon is filled every night? And yet, 
our “ sober, second thought ” is, that Burton, sometimes, exceeds 
the bound where comedy ends and buffoonery begins, and 
betrays, now and then, more skill in imitation than originality. 


Fatt Fasnions.—Evening dress—First figure.—Head-dress 
of hair, curls in front, and simply decorated with flowers. Robe 
of muslin, with Grecian waist, half high ahd pointed. The 
sleeves very short, with two shoulder-cuffs, trimmed with point- 
ed lace. The skirt is trimmed with a deep, single, embroidered 
flounce, edged with pointed lace. The flounce is, also, sur- 
mounted with embroidery, and the shoulder-cuffs are embroi- 
dered to correspond. Little or no jewelry. 

Second fgure.——Hair as in first figure. Robe of India muslin, 
embroidered in gold. The waist is fitted to the figure, with 
frills of the same material with the robe, running up over the 
shoulders. A deep flounce of same, trimmed with pointed lace. 


| Evening dresses are also made of pow de soie or Organdy silk, 


but muslin will be the most decidedly fashionable. 
Promenade dress.—Hat of dark grey pou de soie or Organdy 
with round and very open brim; trimmed with roses or pink 


| flowers next the face; the crown trummed with the same mate- 


rial with the hat, and ostrich feathers. Robe of silk of quiet 
ground, with a dark stripe, or bright Plaid—which last will be 
very fashionable—with deep flounce on the same. Waist cut 
in the heart style, fitted close. Shawl to correspond with the 
hat, lined with rose gros de Naples, and trimmed with either 
black or white lace. Plain cashmere shawls, embroidered in 
colors, will also be much in vogue. 
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